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SUMMARY 


Wheat  &  Feedgrains  -  New  developments  in  the  world  wheat  and  feedgrain 
situation  since  the  last  report  in  this  series  are:     (1)  a  decline  in 
the  world  production  estimate  by  nearly  3  million  tons  due  primarily 
to  a  major  downward  revision  in  the  estimated  Argentine  coarse  grain 
harvest;    (2)  a  reduction  in  the  prospective  level  of  world-wide  carry- 
out  stocks  by  about  2  million  tons,  associated  mainly  with  the  Argen- 
tine crop  shortfall;    (3)  a  somewhat  increased  feeduse  estimate  for 
West  Europe  and  (4)  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  estimated  trade  volume, 
primarily  for  feedgrains,  both  for  the  world  and  for  the  United  States. 

Rice  -  World  rice  production  is  now  estimated  at  just  over  350  million 
metric  tons   (paddy),  up  7  percent  from  last  year's  record  production. 
The  assessment  of  trade  now  stands  at  7.2  million  metric        s  (milled 
basis),  unchanged  from  last  month's  estimate.     Prospective  . arryover 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1975/76  season  now  appear  likely  to  be  some- 
what higher  for  rice  than  previously  estimated. 

Cotton  -  The  world  cotton  production  forecast  is  now  set  at  54.8 
million  bales.     However,   the  size  of  several  major  foreign  crops  is 
still  in  doubt.     Unchanged  forecast  of  world  consumption  of  a  little 
over  61  million  bales  and  trade  at  around  17.8  million  will  mean  a 
decline  of  world  stocks  of  more  than  6  million  bales  to  around  24 
million  on  July  31,   197  6. 

Oilseeds  -  World  production  of  oilseeds  is  estimated  at  94.9 
million  metric  tons,  down  500,000  tons  from  January's  estimate.  The 
decline  results  from  downward  revisions  of  sunf lowerseed ,  soybean  and 
peanut  harvest  estimates.     The  sunf lowerseed  estimate  was  lowered  200,000 
tons  following  downward  revisions  in  the  United  States,  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslavian  production  estimates.     A  smaller  soybean  crop  in  Romania 
than  had  been  earlier  anticipated  reduced  the  world  soybean  production 
estimate  by  about  100,000  tons.     Reports  of  only  scattered  peanut  sales 
to  the  Nigerian  marketing  board  prompted  a  downward  revision  in 
estimated  world  peanut  outturn  by  100,000  tons. 

Exports  of  oilseeds  and  meals,  meal  basis,   in  1976  are  forecast  at  27.1 
million  tons,  up  700,000  tons  from  last  month's  estimate.     The  revision 
primarily  reflects  increased  United  States  soybean  and  Brazilian  soybean 
meal  export  forecasts. 

Exports/ Imports  -  Total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  are  now  projected  to 
reach  about  $22.1  billion  in  FY  1976.     A  weakening  of  agricultural  exports 
in  January  contributed  to  the  overall  U.S.   trade  deficit  for  that  month. 
The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  January  declined  19  percent 
from  January  1975 — while  agricultural  imports   (in  current  dollars)  for 
January  reached  their  highest  level  in  11  years.     The  January  falloff  in 
agricultural  exports  continues  a  slide  in  the  12  month  running  total 
which  began  in  November.     The  running  total  has  now  reached  its  lowest 
level  since  June  of  1974.     Key  elements  in  the  January  performance  include: 
a  falloff  in  shipments  of  food  and  feedgrains   (except  corn),  vegetable 


oils  and  cotton.     The  net  agricultural  trade  balance  for  FY  1976  is 
projected  at  $12.3  billion,  2  percent  above  that  for  FY  1975. 

FY  1977  agricultural  exports  are  provisionally  estimated  at  $19.8 
billion,  10  percent  below  the  expected  FY  1976  level.     Smaller  volume 
and  lower-priced  wheat  and  feedgrain  shipments  are  not  expected  to 
be  offset  by  increased  quantities  of  oilseed  commodities   (though  at 
reduced  price  levels)  and  cotton  (at  higher  unit  prices)  exported. 

Exchange  Rates  -  During  the  past  month  the  German  mark  and  Japanese 
yen  advanced  slightly.     The  Dutch  guilder  and  British  pound  held 
steady.     The  Italian  lira  dropped  sharply.      (Chart  page  38). 

Transportation  (Ocean)  -  February  ocean  transportation  rates  continued 
their  downward  trend  to  all  three  charted  ports   (Japan  -  Trieste  - 
Rotterdam)  -   (Chart  page  35). 

Transportation  (Rail)  -  U.S.  farmers,  in  need  of  cash  for  fertilizer 
and  abandoning  their  hope  for  higher  prices  for  wheat  and  milo, 
placed  these  grains  on  the  market  during  February.     This  shift  caused 
a  marked  advance  in  rail  car  shortages  for  the  month.  Increased 
weekly  car  loadings  also  reflected  this  move.     (Chart  page  34). 
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WORLD  WEATHER  MD  CROP  SUMMARY 


HIGHLIGHTS  -  Cold,  dry  weather  hurt  poorly  developed  winter  grain  in  the 
southern  part  of  European  USSR.     March  precipitation  eased  the  prolonged 
dry  spell  in  much  of  U.S.  Great  Plains  wheat  region.     Dry  weather  con- 
tinued to  stress  crops  in  parts  of  central  and  southeast  Asia. 

WEATHER  -  In  contrast  to  a  relatively  mild  and  wet  January  in  European  USSR, 
February  and  early  March  were  cold  and  dry.     Temperatures  were  mostly  7  to 
11  degrees  F  below  normal,  while  precipitation  was  mostly  under  50  percent 
of  normal.     Heavier  than  usual  precipitation  occurred  in  the  Asian  sector. 
Elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe  temperatures  ranged  near  normal  in  the  north 
to  well  below  in  the  south.     Precipitation  was  light.     Farther  east,  Turkey 
received  about  normal  precipitation  of  1  to  2  inches. 

Temperatures  were  more  seasonal  in  western  Europe  but  precipitation  was  very 
light — often  only  25  to  50  percent  of  normal — except  for  some  mountain  areas, 
Sicily  and  Greece.     Substantial  rains  fell  in  Algeria,  parts  of  Morocco, 
and  coastal  West  Africa  but  little  or  none  in  the  Sahel. 

February  was  one  of  the  mildest  ever  in  the  USA.     In  early  March,  soaking 
precipitation  fell  at  last  in  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains. 
February  precipitation  was  above  normal  in  most  of  northern  PRC  trending 
to  below  normal  in  the  south.     Temperatures  were  above  normal  especially 
in  the  north.     Rainfall  was  about  seasonal  in  the  Philippines  except  some- 
what less  than  usual  in  northeast  Luzon  and  Mindanao. 

Although  this  is  a  dry  time  of  year  for  much  of  Asia,  the  current  dry  spell 
has  been  exceptionally  widespread  and  prolonged.     It  affects  an  area  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  South  China  Sea.     Many  places  received  little  or  no 
precipitation  this  winter.     Western  portions  of  Pakistan,  several  northern 
states  of  India,  and  Iran  have  done  better. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  continued  to  receive 
\anusually  heavy  rainfall.     Only  portions  of  Victoria  and  the  desert  area 
of  Western  Australia  were  on  the  dry  side.     Frequency  and  intensity  of  rain 
in  South  Africa  diminished  after  weeks  of  wet  weather  and  flooding.  Argentina 
reported  mostly  above  normal  rainfall  in  the  important  central  region  and 
near  normal  in  the  north.     Brazil  was  wet  in  the  northeast  with  k  to  l8 
inches  of  rain,  while  relatively  dry  in  the  south.     Guyana  reported  places 
with  record  rainfall  in  February  and  generous  amo\mts  extended  into  Venezuela 
and  adjacent  Caribbean  areas. 

CROPS  -  Much  USSR  winter  wheat  went  dormant  before  adequate  growth  and  de- 
velopment due  to  the  1975  drought.     Cold  weather  in  February  intimidated 
this  vulnerable  crop  still  more,  particularly  in  the  south  where  snow  cover, 
was  sparse.     There  will  be  considerable  replanting  to  other  grains.  Mean- 
while, snow  has  continued  to  pile  up  in  the  spring  wheat  region  enhancing 
soil  moisture  prospects . 
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The  extremely  dry  late  winter  weather  in  most  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
was  probably  of  more  benefit  than  harm.     Livestock  had  almost  unrestricted 
access  to  pastures  and  caused  less  damage  to  f irmer-than-usual  turf. 

Winter  grains  in  Turkey  and  Mediterranean  North  Africa  were  aided  by  good 
precipitation.     However,  drought  continued  to  lower  crop  prospects  in  a 
belt  of  countries  from  Israel  to  Indo-China  with  particular  stress  in  southern 
Israel,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Burma,  Thailand, 
Singapore,  and  Malaysia. 

In  the  PRC,  much  of  the  winter  wheat  area  received  1  to  2  inches  of  precipi- 
tation which  was  more  than  customary,  yet  needed  after  a  rather  dry  winter. 

Widespread  precipitation  in  much  of  the  U.S.  Great  Plains  in  early  March  was 
timely  for  deteriorating  wheat  and  forage  and  improved  soil  moisture  to 
start  spring  crops. 

Many  crops  are  reaching  maturity  and  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
moisture  conditions  are  good  for  fall  planting. 

FAS:FCA:R&S 


FEFAC  REACTION  TO  EC  COMMISSIOW 
PROPOSED  NFDM  MIXING  REGULATION 


The  European  Feed  Manufacturers  Federation  has  severely  criticized  the 
EC  Commission's  proposed  nonfat  dry  milk  mixing  regulation.     The  pro- 
posed regulation  would  provide  for  the  compulsory  inclusion  of  skim 
milk  powder  in  animal  feeds.     At  a  special  meeting  in  Brussels,  FEFAC 
charged  the  EC  Commission  would  be  acting  in  an  irresponsible  manner 
to  impose  further  heavy  charges  on  the  pig  and  poultry  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

Admitting  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  faced  with  a  difficult  task,  FEFAC 
insists  it  should  have  the  coiarage  not  to  choose  the  easier  way 
(compulsory  inclusion).     Rather,  FEFAC  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sur- 
pluses should  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  competitive  with  other  proteins 
and  financed  by  the  Community.     FEFAC  is,  however,  unwilling  to  parti- 
cipate, even  indirectly,  in  such  financing. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 

SOURCE:     Ag.  Attache 
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U.S.  MAKES  OFFERS  IN  MTN  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  GROUP 


On  March  1,  the  United  States  gave  lists  of  commodities  on  vhich  it 
offers  tariff  concessions  to  those  countries  vhich  had  requested  con- 
cessions in  the  Tropical  Products  Group  and  to  other  countries  which 
would  benefit  from  such  concessions.     Bilateral  consultations  with  these 
countries  will  "be  scheduled  soon  to  provide  further  information  on  the 
U.S.  offers  and  to  indicate  what  contributions  the  United  States  will 
ask  in  return.     The  United  States  will  not  expect  the  developing 
countries  with  which  it  is  negotiating  in  the  Tropical  Products  Group 
to  make  contributions  which  are  inconsistent  with  their  individual 
development,  financial  and  trade  needs. 

FAS : ITP : TND 


lOTH  SESSION  FAO  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  GROUP  ON  HARD  FIBERS 


The  Tenth  Session  of  the  FAO  Intergovernmental  Group  on  Hard  Fibers 
was  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  February  9-1^5  1976.     Informal  arrange- 
ments for  sisal  and  henequen  in  1976  included  a  global  export  quota 
of  50U,000  metric  tons  for  producing  countries,  and  an  indicative  price 
of  $^25  per  ton  for  East  African  Undergrade  (UG)  c.i.f.  Europe.  Both 
the  global  quota  and  the  indicative  price  were  below  comparable  levels 
established  at  previous  sessions.     An  indicative  price  arrangement  on 
harvest  twine  was  discussed,  but  no  concensus  was  reached.     The  subject 
will  again  be  included  in  the  agenda  for  the  next  session  on  hard  fibers. 

The  U.S.  continued  to  reserve  its  position  on  informal  arrangements  on 
raw  sisal,  and  to  oppose  any  informal  arrangements  for  harvest  twine. 
The  Group  discussed  the  possibilities  of  a  more  formal  arrangement  for 
sisal,  but  decided  to  await  the  outcome  of  UNCTAD  IV  before  considering 
any  new  policy  moves . 

The  FAO  Secretariat  coiild  not  commit  the  Organization  to  the  costs  of 
another  formal  meeting  on  hard  fibers  in  1976,  but  agreed  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  hold  an  informal  meeting  in  one  language  in  Rome  during  June 
16-18,  1976.     At  this  t  ime,  the  participating  member  countries  would 
discuss  relevant  matters  pending  before  the  Group  and  consider  when  they 
would  request  the  Director-General  to  convene  the  Eleventh  Session. 
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V^ORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 


WHEAT  &  FEEDGRAINS  -  The  world  grain  production  estimate  for  1975/76  has 
been  revised  downward  and  now  stands  at  923.3  MM  tons.     Revisions  in  pro- 
duction estimates  were  made  for  the  most  part  to  late  harvested  coarse 
grain  crops,  particularly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     In  Argentina, 
drought  combined  with  very  high  temperatures  and  winds  seriously 
diminished  prospects  for  both  the  corn  and  sorghum  crops  which  are  to  be 
harvested  shortly,     Argentine  coarse  grain  production  for  1975  is  now 
estimated  at  12  million  tons  -  down  4  1/2  million  tons  from  the  December 
projection.     Other  significant  downward  changes  involved  estimated 
Indian  wheat  production  which  vas  officially  announced  at  more  than  1.5 
million  tons  below  the  earlier  preliminary  figure,  and  the  U.S.  corn 
crop  which  was  reduced  a  million  tons  from  earlier  estimates.  Upward 
revisions  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  USSR  and  Australian  ^    r-ley  and 
sorghum. 

End  of  season  stocks  are  now  expected  to  be  2  million  tons  less  than  pro- 
jected in  December  and  almost  6  million  tons  below  the  season  carry-in. 
The  decline  from  a  year  ago,  most  of  which  will  be  in  wheat,   is  concentrated 
in  the  USSR,  where  this  year's  crop  shortfall  will  likely  result  in  a 
sizeable  stocks  reduction,  perhaps  on  the  order  of  6  to  8  million  tons. 
Excluding  the  USSR,  total  world  wheat  and  feedgrain  stock  levels  during 
the  current  season  are  expected  to  increase  slightly.     An  8  million  ton 
increase  in  U.S.  stocks  is  expected  to  nearly  offset  stock  declines  else- 
where, primarily  in  West  Europe  and  among  other  main  exporting  countries. 
For  all  importing  countries,  exclusive  of  Europe  and  the  USSR,   the  total 
of  currently-forecast  grain  carry-out  stocks  is  24  million  tons,  well 
above  the  21  million  of  a  year  ago  and  1/2  million  tons  above  the  most 
recent  historical  high  of  1968/69.     Expressed  in  percentage  terms  relative 
to  consumption,   this  year's  projected  carryout  level  represents  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  annual  usage,  while  the  previous  peak  of  1968/69  was 
more  than  13  percent. 

Latest  reports  from  West  Europe  indicate  a  reversal  from  forecasts  of  two 
or  three  months  ago  as  regards  feed-use  volumes  this  season.     Total  West 
European  grain  consumption  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  one  million  tons 
above  the  1974/75  level,  whereas  December  estimates  were  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  a  slight  decline.     Estimated  feed-use  of  coarse  grains  is  up 
even  more  because  of  reduced  feed  usage  of  wheat.     Larger  imports  as 
opposed  to  a  further  stocks  drawdown  are  now  seen  likely  to  meet  the 
increased  feed-grain  requirement. 

Estimated  world  grain  trade  volumes  for  the  current  season  have  been  in- 
creased by  a  total  of  3.1  million  tons  from  the  December  projection. 
Additional  feedgrain  imports,  almost  entirely  by  West  Europe,  account  for 
most  of  this  adjustment.     The  estimate  of  U.S.  feedgrain  exports,  for  both 
the  marketing  and  July-June  year  1975/76,  has  been  increased  by  about  2.3 
million  tons,  whereas  the  U.S.  wheat  export  estimate  has  been  reduced  by 
about  1.3  million  tons,  or  50  million  bushels.     Marketing  year  exports 
(October-September)  of  U.S.  corn  are  now  expected  to  be  between  1.5  and 
1.6  billion  bushels,  20  to  30  percent  above  the  record  level  set  during 
the  1973/74  season. 
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The  latest  official  estimate  of  1975  Soviet  grain  production  is  lUO  million 
metric  tons.     The  announced  1976  Soviet  grain  production  target  is  205 
million  tons.     Grain  imports  for  the  current  July-June  period  remain  esti- 
mated at  the  27  million  ton  level  projected  in  October  1975. 

For  the  balance  of  1975/76  season,  the  world  market  situation  is  apt  to 
begin  reflecting  primarily  the  developing  outlines  of  the  1976/77  season. 
The  principal  remaining  questions  concerning  the  balance  of  1975/76  are 

(1)  the  level  of  Soviet  grain  imports,  especially  for  this  summer,  and 

(2)  the  extent  of  any  further  possible  adjustment  in  animal  feeding  volumes 
from  those  now  forecast,  primarily  in  the  U.S.     Another  key  factor  could 

be  the  extent  to  which  the  currently  anticipated  drawdown  in  Western  European 
stocks  materializes  prior  to  the  harvest  of  their  1976  crops. 

As  for  the  putlook  for  the  1976/77  season,  the  dominant  features  beginning 
to  emerge,  as  compared  with  the  current  year,  are  (l)  sharply  improved 
fertilizer  supplies;   (2)  a  somewhat  better  condition,  as  of  early  March, 
in  the  overall  Northern  Hemisphere  wintergrain  crops,  especially  in  Western 
Europe;   (3)  a  more  determined  plan  to  raise  total  grain  area  in  competing 
exporter  countries;   (U)  a  sizeable  pickup  in  animal  feeding  levels  now  in 
prospect,  and  (5)  likely  continuation  of  heavy  imports  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

RICE  -  Continued  favorable  weather  in  much  of  Asia  during  the  harvesting 
season  aided  producers  there  to  realize  an  exceptional  rice  crop.  Favorable 
production  prospects  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  notably  Brazil,  are  also 
responsible  for  this  year's  increased  production. 

Brazil  is  now  estimating  1975/76  production  at  8.5  million  tons,  1.5  million 
tons  greater  than  production  in  197^/75-     Reports  recently  received  now  put 
1975/76  production  in  Bangladesh  at  I9.8  million  tons,  up  an  estimated  2.7 
million  tons  from  last  year.     Argentina's  1975/76  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
325,000  tons,  down  from  earlier  estimates,  but  still  large  enough  to  allow 
exports  of  about  80,000  tons  this  year.     Estimated  Australian  production  of 
^4-50, 000  tons  for  1975/76,  a  new  record,  sho\ild  allow  exports  this  year  of 
about  190,000  tons.     Although  world  exportable  supplies  are  probably  over 
9  million  tons,  increased  production  in  major  importing  countries  has  re- 
sulted in  decreased  demand.     This  decrease  will  likely  limit  trade  to  about 
7.2  million  tons  in  1976. 
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QUERENT  U.S.  FESDGRAINS ,  WHEAT  AJJD  RICE  SITUATION 

Feed  grains — Additional  world  demand  for  U.S.   feed  grains  has  led  to  a 
2.5  million  metric  ton  boost  in  the  U.S.   1975/76  corn  export  estimate 
to  38.1-A0.6  million  metric  tons,  sharply  above  1974/75  exports  of  29.2 
million  metric  tons.     More  livestock  feeding  and  less  use  of  vjheat  than 
was  expected  earlier,  especially  in  Western  Europe,  account  for  much  of 
the  increase  in  the  export  estimate. 

In  the  United  States,  weaker  livestock  prices  and  continued  firm  corn 
prices  suggest  less  growth  in  domestic  feed  use  this  summer  than  was 
expected  earlier.     Therefore,  the  estimate  of  domestic  corn  feeding 
was  reduced  by  1.3  million  metric  tons  to  88.9-94.0  million,  still 
substantially  more  than  the  81  million  metric  tons  fed  in  1974/75.  With 
larger  exports  but  smaller  domestic  use,  October  1  carr-    ver  stocks  of 
corn  would  be  in  the  range  of  11.7-14.3  million  metric       is,  compared 
with  9.2  million  last  year. 

The  estimate  of  barley  exports  for  1975/76  has  been  lowered  0.2-0.4 
million  metric  tons  to  0.7-0.9  million  metric  tons.     No  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  supply  and  distribution  estimates  for  sorghum  and  oats. 

Wheat — A  slowdown  in  export  shipments  and  lagging  export  sales  have 
prompted  a  reduction  in  the  1975/76  U.S.  vzheat  export  estimate  from  ?5.4 
to  38.1  million  tons  down  to  34.7-36.1  million.     Total  disappearance  of  54 
million  tons  will  fall  short  of  the  record  1975  harvest  of  58  million 
tons.     This  will  permit  an  addition  of  about  4  million  tons  to 
stocks  this  year,  bringing  the  total  to  around  13  million  tons  by 
July  1,  1976.     This  would  be  nearly  50  percent  larger  than  a  year 
ago  and  the  largest  carryover  since  the  summer  of  1972. 

Rice — The  improvement  in  the  level  of  world  rice  supplies  is  having 
an  effect  on  U.S.  exports.     Many  countries  have  adopted  a  "wait 
and  see"  attitude  while  watching  price  develooraents .  Consequently, 
U.S.  exports  during  August-December  totaled  only  around  550,000  tons 
(milled),  20  percent  behind  a  year  ago.     Since  early  January,  commercial 
sales  have  picked  up,  but  for  the  year  may  still  fall  15  to  30  percent 
short  of  last  year's  1.4  million  tons.     Substantial  PL-480  sales  agree- 
ments are  still  to  be  signed.     However,  it  still  appears  that  1975/76 
rice  exports  may  fall  in  a  range  of  1.8-2.0  million  tons,  well  below 
last  year's  record  2.3  million.     With  total  disappearance  falling  well 
short  of  the  1975  crop,  stocks  on  August  1,   1976  could  increase  five- 
fold from  last  summer's  320,000  tons  (rough). 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  world  cotton  production  forecast  is  now  5^.8  million  tales,  more 
than  8  million  helov  the  197^/75  record  of  63.2  million.  Smaller 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  and  lower  yields  because  of  poor  weather 
caused  the  decline.     Foreign  production  is  currently  forecast  at 
U6.5  million  bales,  over  5  million  bales  below  last  season.  Foreign 
non-Communist  net  exporting  countries  coiild  produce  about  17.^  million 
bales,  h.3  million  less  than  last  season,  but  the  size  of  the  crops 
in  Pakistan,  India  and  Sudan  is  still  in  doubt.     Present  indications 
are  that  outturn  in  those  countries  could  be  less  than  earlier  anti- 
cipated.    Further  production  declines  would  reduce  export  projections 
in  Pakistan.     The  other  two  countries  have  already  recorded  normal 
to  above-normal  export  sales .     Any  production  decline  would  further 
reduce  world  July  31  carryover  stocks,  now  placed  at  a  little  over 
2k  million  bales,  down  more  than  6  million  from  last  season's  July  31 
carryover.     Some  revisions  could  also  occur  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
where  crops  are  not  yet  harvested.     Production  in  Communist  countries 
is  still  projected  at  a  little  over  22  million  bales,  3  percent  below 
last  season. 

World  consumption  estimates  continue  unchanged  at  a  little  over  6l 
million  bales.     World  trade  continues  to  be  forecast  at  17.8  million 
bales  but  could  be  somewhat  smaller  depending  on  the  final  outturn  in 
several  major  producing  countries.     Although  smaller  production  and 
rising  consumption  are  reducing  world  supplies  this  season,  they  appear 
adequate  to  meet  mill  needs  until  the  new  crop  becomes  available. 
Many  U.S.  and  foreign  mills  have  now  covered  their  needs  through  the 
summer . 

Cotton  prices  for  foreign  growths  in  importing  countries  have  been 
stable  since  mid-January,  reflecting  a  relative  equilibrium  between 
moderate  foreign  demand  from  importing  coimtries  and  moderate  offers 
from  exporting  countries,  chiefly  the  United  States.  With  strong 
export  sales  in  January  and  February,  the  U.S.  export  commitment  rose 
700,000  running  bales  to  about  3  million  by  the  end  of  February.  Most 
foreign  buying  now  is  for  summer  and  fall  delivery  and  new  crop  U.S. 
and  foreign  sales  are  being  transacted  at  several  cents  below  current 
crop  quotations. 
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U.   S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  current  U.   S.   cotton  situation  features  growing  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  U.   S.  cotton,  record  cotton  textile  imports,  relatively 
stable  prices,  and  the  need  for  sharply  larger  production  in  1976. 
With  U.   S.  cotton  export  sales  activity  recovering  sharply  in  January 
and  February,  coupled  with  continuing  strong  domestic  mill  activity, 
carryover  stocks  this  August  may  drop  as  low  as  3-1/2  million  bales. 
This  would  be  near  the  bare  minimum  needed  to  satisfy  domestic  and 
export  requirements  until  the  1976  crop  is  harvested  this  fall. 

Farmers  have  indicated  intentions  to  plant  11.2  million  acres  of  upland 
cotton  this  spring,  up  1.6  million  from  1975,  but  still  almost  2-1/2 
million  below  1974  plantings.     Based  on  slightly  higher  cotton  prices 
since  December,  planted  acreage  may  exceed  these  January  intentions. 
Brighter  demand  prospects  for  1976/77  certainly  indicate  the  need  for 
more  acreage. 

Spot  market  cotton  prices  have  leveled  off  since  early  1976  following 
sharp  increases  during  1975.     The  price  of  base  quality  SLM  1-1/16-inch 
cotton  in  early  March  was  around  57  cents  per  pound,  near  the  month- 
earlier  level  but  20  cents  above  a  year  ago.     It  is  these  higher  cotton 
prices,  combined  with  lower  prices  for  most  competing  crops,  which  are 
spurring  larger  cotton  acreage  this  year. 

Foreign  demand  for  U.   S.  cotton  has  bounced  back  sharply  during  recent 
weeks.     Chiefly  as  the  result  of  more  competitive  U.  S.  prices  and 
some  recovery  in  textile  activity  in  the  Far  East,  export  sales  for 
1975/76  delivery  totaled  nearly  0.8  million  bales  during  the  six-week 
period  ending  February  22.     As  a  result,  the  U.   S.  export  commitment 
for  this  season  now  stands  at  slightly  over  3  million  bales.  With 
additional  export  sales  likely  in  coming  months,  we  could  export  as 
much  as  3-1/2  million  bales  during  1975/76. 

U.   S.  demand  for  cotton  products  also  has  picked  up  recently,  as 
evidenced  by  a  3  percent  increase  in  January  mill  consumption  and 
continuing  large  cotton  textile  imports.     Strengthening  domestic  demand 
primarily  reflects  the  growing  popularity  of  "natural  look"  apparel 
fabrics  as  well  as  a  return  to  more  normal  consumption  patterns 
following  the  recent  recession.     If  the  7.4  million  bale  annual  rate 
of  consumption  reached  in  January  continues  during  the  next  few  months, 
1975/76  use  may  total  near  the  upper  end  of  our  estimated  range  of  6.8 
to  7.3  million  bales.     However,  cotton  still  faces  stiff  competition 
from  manmade  fibers  and  cotton  textile  imports.     Imports  during  January 
totaled  133,000  equivalent  bales  of  raw  cotton,  only  2  percent  below 
December's  record  high  and  double  the  year-earlier  level.  These 
imports  were  equivalent  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  January  U.  S.  mill 
consumption. 
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WORLD  OILSEEDS  SITUATION 


U.S.  soybean  production  in  1975/76  (Sept-Aug)  is  forecast  at  hl.k  million 
metric  tons  or  1.52  billion  bushels. 

In  March  the  U.S.  soybean  crush  estimate  has  been  increased  by  25  million 
bushels  to  reflect  primarily  the  continuing  strong  domestic  demand  for 
soybean  meal.     Soybean  exports  also  were  increased  by  25  million  bushels 
due  to  heavy  movement  to  principal  markets.     Carryover  stocks  projected 
for  September  1,  1976,  were  lowered  to  280  million  bushels,  50  million 
below  the  previous  estimate.     This  still  would  be  about  ICQ  million  bushels 
above  the  I85  million  carryover  of  last  September  1. 

Despite  continuing  heavy  imports  of  palm  oil  so  far  this  season,  domestic 
disappearance  of  soybean  oil  in  the  U.S.  has  been  increased  by  200  million 
pounds,  reflecting  heavy  use  of  soybean  oil  due  in  part  to  smaller  supplies 
of  cottonseed  oil  and  lard.     For  the  entire  marketing  year,  domestic  dis- 
appearance of  soybean  oil  in  the  U.S.  probably  will  set  a  new  record  of 
about  7.^  billion  pounds.     Soybean  oil  exports  have  been  raised  by  75 
million  pounds,  due  primarily  to  improved  export  prospects  to  Yugoslavia. 
Total  exports  are  now  estimated  at  925  million  pounds.     However,  with 
larger  oil  supplies  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  soybean  crushings , 
estimates  of  carryover  stocks  of  soybean  oil  next  October  1  remain  unchanged 
at  around  1.1  billion  pounds. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  soybean  meal  in  the  U.S.  has  been  increased  by  nearly 
5^5,000  metric  tons,  reflecting  continuing  strong  demand  for  feeding.  Use 
for  the  entire  season  is  expected  to  set  a  new  record  of  about  ]3.^  million 
metric  tons.     Soybean  meal  exports  are  unchanged.     Larger  soybean  meal 
supplies  resulting  from  the  boost  in  crushings  about  offset  the  increase 
in  domestic  disappearance,  leaving  carryover  stocks  next  October  1  little 
changed  from  the  previous  estimate  of  around  ^50,000  metric  tons. 

Brazil's  1975/76  crop  (April-March)  was  estimated  at  9.7  million  metric 
tons  or  357  million  bushels.     Soybean  exports  are  forecast  at  3.8  million 
tons,  or  lUO  million  bushels.     However,  soybean  exports  have  slowed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1975  and  early  1976.     Soybean  oil  exports  are  forecast  at 
290,000  tons,  or  639  million  pounds  as  oil  exports  have  been  rather  heaAry 
throughout  the  crop  year.     Soybean  meal  exports  are  forecast  to  reach  over 
3.0  million  tons. 

Brazil's  1976/77  crop  is  now  forecast  at  11.3  million  metric  tons,  or  Ul5 
million  bushels.     Soybean  exports  are  projected  to  increase  to  U.5  million 
tons,  or  165  million  bushels  partly  as  a  result  of  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Soybean  oil  exports  are  projected  at  350,000  tons,  or  772  million  pounds, 
and  soybean  meal  exports  are  placed  at  3.5  million  tons. 

Soybean  production  numbers  remain  essentially  the  same  for  other  soybean 
producing  countries. 
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WORLD  DAIRY  SITUATION 


World  milk  output  is  forecast  to  rise  almost  1  percent  in  1976,  providing 
weather  conditions  for  pastures  and  crops  are  normal.     Gains  in  the  United 
States,  South  America,  the  EC,  East  Europe,  and  New  Zealand  are  expected 
to  more  than  offset  declines  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

NONFAT  DRY  MILK  -  Production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  continues  its  long-term 
upward  trend,  mostly  because  of  the  incentive  of  price  supports  that  have 
diverted  fluid  skim  milk  from  livestock  feed  into  drying.     World  stocks 
during  1975  more  than  doubled  from  827,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  over  1.7  million  tons  at  year's  end  with  the  EC,  the  United  States,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada  holding  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total. 

By  mid-March,  world  stocks  of  NFDM  exceeded  1.9  million  tons  and  were  held 
by  the  EC  (l.l  million  tons);     New  Zealand  (300,000  tons);  United  States 
(210,000  tons);  Canada  (lUO,000  tons),  and  Australia  (110,000  tons).  Effec- 
tive April  1,  the  EC  has  approved  mandatory  mixing  of  U00,000  tons  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  into  animal  feed  and  the  programming  of  an  additional  1^+5,000  tons 
into  food  aid.     If  these  measures  are  implemented  the  EC's  yearend  stocks 
of  NFDM  could  decline  from  the  current  level  of  1.1  million  tons  to  between 
800,000  and  900,000  tons  by  the  end  of  1976. 

BUTTER  -  Butter  production  in  the  38  major  producing  countries  reached  a 
record  5-5  million  tons  in  1975 >  up  1  percent  from  year-earlier  levels,  mainly 
because  of  incentive  of  price  supports.     World  butter  production  in  1976  is 
forecast  to  continue  rising  by  about  1  percent  as  gains  in  the  EC  (stimiilated 
by  a  7  percent  increase  in  intervention  prices)  and  in  Eastern  Europe  will 
more  than  offset  declines  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

Ending  stocks  of  butter  in  the  major  producing  countries  in  1975  amounted  to 
J+65,000  tons,  with  the  EC  and  New  Zealand  holding  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  total.     Stocks  of  butter  are  expected  to  acciimulate  throughout  1976 — 
mostly  in  the  EC  and  New  Zealand — as  a  result  of  increased  production  and 
lower  consumption,  particiilarly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  caused  by  rising 
retail  prices. 

CHEESE  -  Cheese  production  in  the  38  major  producing  co\antries  in  1975  reached 
a  record  of  7.2  million  tons,  0.6  percent  more  than  in  197^,  as  prices  and 
demand  remained  strong  worldwide.     In  the  United  States,  cheese  production 
is  expected  to  increase  in  early  1976  as  greater  supplies  of  manufacturing 
milk  become  available  and  cheese  prices  remain  relatively  attractive.  Pro- 
duction in  the  major  producing  countries  is  forecast  to  rise  further  in 
1976  by  about  U.O  percent. 

Beginning  inventories  of  cheese  in  1975  amounted  to  739,000  tons,  but 
ending  stocks  declined  to  722,000  tons,  indicating  increased  consumption. 
The  EC  and  the  United  States  held  more  than  one-half  these  total  stocks. 
Cheese  exports  in  1975  amounted  to  963,000  tons,  down  I.5  percent  from  those 
of  197^,  with  the  major  trading  bloc  being  the  EC  (including  intra-EC 
shipments ) . 
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Broiler  meat  output  in  federally  inspected  slaughter  plants  during 
January-February  this  year  was  about  10  percent  above  the  same  months  of 
1975.     Chick  placements  for  marketing  during  March-April  continued  to  run 
nearly  a  tenth  above  a  year  ago  and  egg  sets  in  recent  yreeks  have  been  10- 
12  percent  larger.     Thus,  there  likely  will  be  around  10  percent  more 
broiler  meat  produced  in  the  first  half  of  1976  than  during  January-June 
1975.     Barring  a  sharp  rise  in  feed  ingredient  prices,  broiler  producers' 
profit  margins  in  coming  months  are  expected  to  remain  favorable.  This, 
in  turn,  likely  will  cause  producers  to  hold  production  well  above  a  year 
earlier  this  spring  and  summer.     However,  the  margin  over  1975  may  narrow 
after  midyear. 

Broiler  prices  have  fluctuated  in  early  1976  but  the  9-city  wholesale 
price  during  January-February  averaged  about  42.5  cents  a  poimd,  1  cent 
above  the  same  months  of  1975.     Higher  than  a  year  earlier  prices  for 
beef  and  pork  plus  increased  consumers  disposable  incomes  have  bolstered 
broiler  prices  in  early  1976.     Broiler  prices  may  show  some  seasonal 
strength  this  summer  but  they  likely  will  remain  in  the  low  to  mid  AO's. 
This  would  compare  with  50  cents  a  pound  for  July-September  1975. 

Turkey  production,  although  seasonally  light,  is  running  substantially 
above  1975.     Turkeys  slaughtered  during  the  first  2  months  of  1976  was  18 
percent  above  a  year  ago.     Poult  production  during  September- January  indicates 
that  first  half  1976  turkey  meat  output  may  be  around  a  fifth  larger  than 
in  1975.     Output  likely  will  continue  larger  after  mid-year  but  the  increase 
over  1975  will  narrow  sharply. 

Despite  a  30  percent  reduction  in  carryover  storage  stocks,  turkey 
prices  eased  in  early  1976  largely  because  of  expectations  of  sharply  higher 
first  half  output.     However,  prices  have  strengthened  in  recent  weeks  and 
New  York  wholesale  prices  for  8-16  pound  young  hen  turkeys  in  February 
averaged  nearly  50  cents  a  pound,  3  cents  above  both  January  and  a  year 
earlier.     Turkey  prices  are  expected  to  remain  relatively  strong  in  coming 
months  but  likely  will  not  match  1975  prices  next  summer. 

Egg  production  in  January  was  1  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  There 
were  about  2  percent  fewer  layers  but  the  rate  of  lay  was  up  slightly. 
Layer  numbers  likely  will  show  a  small  gain  this  winter  but  drop  back  in 
the  spring.     The  rate  of  lay  likely  will  continue  the  upward  trend  of 
recent  years.     Thus,  egg  output  during  the  first  half  of  1976  may  about 
match  a  year  ago. 

Egg  prices  weakened  in  late  January  and  continued  downward  through 
early  March.     Wholesale  prices  for  Grade  A  large  eggs  in  New  York  averaged 
near  the  55  cents  a  dozen  level  in  early  March,  down  around  a  dime  from 
a  month  earlier  but  still  3  cents  above  a  year  earlier.     Prices  are 
expected  to  advance  as  demand  increases  for  Easter  but  to  decline  as  usual 
in  the  spring. 
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SUGAR  -  February  was  a  relatively  quiet  month  for  sugar.     Prices  averaged 
below  January,  but  rose  slightly  during  the  month.     World  sugar  prices 
(f.o.b.  Caribbean  Ports)  averaged  13.55  cents  per  pound  during  the  month, 
compared  with  lU.05  cents  in  January.     At  15.09  cents  in  February,  spot 
prices  (New  York,  duty  paid)  also  were  below  the  average  of  15-35  cents 
per  pound  in  January. 

A  major  uncertainty  in  the  world  sugar  situation  has  been  the  U.S.S.R. 
production  and  import  requirements.     Sugar  beet  yields  were  very  low  due 
to  dry  weather,  however  sucrose  outturn  was  higher  than  usual.     In  early 
February  the  USDA  production  estimate  for  U.S.S.R.  was  raised  from  7.5 
million  metric  tons  (raw  value)  to  8.0  million  tons. 

Rumors  are  that  Australia  agreed  to  defer  shipment  of  300,000  tons  of  sugar 
to  Japan  during  the  period  July-December  1976.  Originally,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  Australia  would  ship  ^50,000  tons  during  this  period  as  part 
of  the  long-term  bilateral  agreement.     Japan  is  well  stocked  with  sugar, 
consumption  has  not  recovered  and  the  agreement  calls  for  a  price  much  above 
the  current  market. 

In  February  it  was  announced  that  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Sugar 
Growers  Organization  would  meet  in  Call,  Colombia  beginning  March  8.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  meeting  is  an  attempt  to  solidify  a  position 
for  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  meetings  to  negotiate  a  new  Agreement 
this  year. 

COCOA  -  World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1975-76  is  now  expected  to  reach 
only  1,5^8,700  metric  tons,  up  slightly  from  the  197^/75  harvest  of  1,535,500 
tons.     Early  season  prospects  had  indicated  an  increase  of  nearly  6  percent, 
but  a  disappointing  rate  of  harvesting  in  West  Africa  has  necessitated  a 
downward  revision  in  estimates  for  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  the  Ivory  Coast. 
However,  production  in  t?.e  Cameroon  is  now  forecast  to  reach  an  alltime  high 
this  season.     Brazil's  1975/76  crop  is  forecast  about  11  percent  below  the 
record  197^/75  harvest. 

Although  a  modest  stock  buildup  of  around  35,000  tons  is  projected  for  1976, 
world  cocoa  supplies  are  still  relatively  tight  and  prices  are  expected  to 
remain  firm.     New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices  during  February  averaged 
76.0  cents  per  pound,  up  from  January  levels  of  75-2,  but  well  \mder  the 
February  1975  average  of  87.3  cents. 

COFFEE  -  During  the  first  two  weeks  in  February  coffee  prices  continued  the 
upward  movement  evident  in  January.     The  climb  in  prices  is  attributable 
to  the  steady  roaster  demand  in  both  Europe  and  the  U.S.  and  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  exporting  nations  to  sell  unless  their  prices  were  met.  All 
four  major  types  of  coffee  shared  in  the  advance  and  the  composite  price 
rose  about  5  percent  during  this  period.     However,  after  their  immediate 
needs  had  been  met  roaster  demand  slackened  in  the  last  half  of  the  month 
and  prices  drifted  downward  to  end  the  month  only  slightly  higher  than  on 
February  1.  On  February  27  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government  signed  the 
ICA  of  1976.     It  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SIGNS  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT 


The  United  States  on  February  20,  1976  signed  the  new  International 
Coffee  Agreement  (ICA),  which  is  to  take  effect  October  1,  1976. 
The  agreement,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  is 
open  for  signature  until  July  31,  1976.     The  pact  will  last  for  six 
years,  but  will  be  reviewed  after  three  years  by  the  participating 
countries . 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1976  is  the  outgrowth  of  nearly  a 
year  of  negotiations  between  ^3  exporting  countries  and  l8  importing 
countries  at  the  International  Coffee  Organization  in  London.  All 
the  exporting  countries  are  developing  comtries,  and  coffee  is  the 
largest  non-petroleum  export  from  the  developing  world.     In  197^? 
world  coffee  exports  amounted  to  over  $U  billion  and  U.S.  imports 
of  coffee  totalled  $1.5  billion. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Agreement  is  to  help  provide  a  stable  flow  of 
coffee  onto  the  market.     It  will  encourage  producers  to  restore  adequate 
production  levels.     One  of  its  main  objectives  is  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able balance  between  world  supply  and  demand  on  a  basis  that  will  assure 
adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices  to  consumers  and  markets  at  remuner- 
ative prices  to  producers. 

Under  the  new  ICA,  export  quotas  will  be  introduced  when  prices  drop 
to  a  predetermined  level  but  will  be  suspended  when  prices  rise  sharply. 
Because  current  coffee  prices  are  high,  the  U.S.  does  not  expect  quotas 
to  be  imposed  until  possibly  1979-     The  ICA  is  the  second  new  commodity 
arrajigement  the  Administration  has  agreed  to  sign;  the  first  was  the 
tin  agreement. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  soared  to  93.2  million  pounds  valued  at 
150.4  million  dollars  during  January.     This  is  a  record  value  for 
January  shipments  and  near  the  record  volume  of  95.4  million  pounds  set 
in  January  1972  when  the  ports  reopened  following  the  dock  strike  of 
late  1971.     Shipments  to  Japan  accounted  for  over  half  of  the  January 
movement.     Japanese  shipments  were  delayed  in  late  CY  1975  due  to  port 
congestion,  and  large  exports  were  expected.     The  seven  months  cumu- 
lative total  to  Japan  is  94.7  million  pounds,  7  percent  above  FY  1975. 
Japan  will  likely  take  another  20  million  pounds  in  February  and  March 
and  exports  to  this  destination  are  expected  to  be  up  about  10  percent 
in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  U.K.  and  West  Germany,   the  second  and  third  largest     arkets  for  U.S. 
leaf,  are  down  7  and  6  percent,  respectively  in  the  July-January  period. 
Total  leaf  exports  to  all  destinations  during  the  seven  months  of  FY  1976 
are  still  1  percent  below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Shipments 
during  February-June  1976  are  expected  to  be  slightly  below  these  five 
months  of  FY  1975. 

Bulk  smoking  tobacco  exports  slumped  again  in  January  to  839  thousand 
pounds  for  the  month  and  6  million  pounds  for  the  seven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.     All  major  destinations,  except  the  Dominican  Republic,  took 
considerably  less  in  the  period  with  the  largest  loss   (9.2  million  pounds) 
in  Switzerland.     The  FY  1976  projection  has  been  lowered  to  10  million 
pounds.     This  is  in  line  with  current  monthly  movements.     The  projected 
value  has  also  been  dropped  from  an  earlier  estimate  of  $21  to  $14  million. 

General  imports   (arrivals)  for  the  month  totaled  38  million  pounds,  down 
13  percent  from  January  1975  with  flue-cured  and  hurley  leaf  accounting 
for  most  of  the  loss.     This  category  dropped  73  percent  in  the  month  from 
10.4  million  to  2.8  million  pounds.     The  unit  value  of  total  imports  rose 
47  percent,  from  84  cents  per  pound  in  January  1975  to  $1.24  in  January 
1976.     For  the  FY  to  date  arrivals  totaled  157.6  million  pounds  valued 
at  $139.9  million.     This  is  respectively  26  and  11  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.     Duty  paid  imports   (consumption  imports)  were  also  off  in  January 
with  drops  in  the  flue-cured,  hurley,  and  oriental  categories.     The  seven 
months  cumulative  imports  are  173.5  million  pounds  valued  at  $128.8 
million,  down  4  percent  in  quantity  and  up  13  percent  in  value. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  CARRYOVER  TO  RISE 


Domestic  use  and  exports  of  U.S.  tobacco  dioring  1975/76  are  expected 
to  total  less  than  the  1975  crop,  raising  carryover  stocks  materially 
over  the  carryin.     Smaller  quotas  for  flue-cured  and  hurley  tohacco 
this  year  could  result  in  a  1976  crop  slightly  under  last  year's  2.l8 
hillion  pounds.     The  larger  prospective  carryover  will  push  the  1976/77 
tobacco  supply  above  the  current  year. 

Domestic  use  of  U.S. -grown  tobacco  picked  up  during  July  1975-January 
1976  with  a  gain  in  cigarette  output.     Total  disappearance  for  the 
1975/76  marketing  year  will  rise  over  last  year  and  approach  1973/7^ 's 
level  of  1.35  billion  pounds. 

Last  calendar  year's  output  of  cigarettes  gained  2.5  percent  and  totaled 
a  record  65I  billion  as  manufacturers  rebuilt  inventories.  Filter-tips 
continued  rising  to  88  percent  of  total  output.     The  7-percent  average 
increase  in  cigarette  prices  was  less  than  the  gain  for  all  consumer  items. 

U.S.  smokers  puffed  a  record  607  billion  cigarettes  in  1975  or  1  percent 
more  than  the  previous  year.     Consumption  per  adult  at  U,121  cigarettes 
(206  packs)  was  0.7  percent  lower.     With  little  change  in  per  capita  use 
but  increasing  population,  1976 's  total  cigarette  use  could  climb.  Chew- 
ing tobacco  and  snuff  will  register  another  small  sales  gain  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  sales  of  smoking  tobacco  and  cigars,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  higher  priced  cigars,  may  decrease  again. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  disappearance  in  the  current  marketing  year  (July  1975- 
June  1976)  may  gain  over  the  previous  year's  1.2  billion  pounds.  Domestic 
use  is  expected  to  rise  slightly,  although  exports  could  fall  below  last 
year's  level.     The  larger  1975  crop  means  carryover  in  mid-1976  may  rise 
175-200  million  pounds  from  the  I.65  billion  pounds  carryin. 

Flue-cured  production  could  turn  out  5-10  percent  below  last  year's 
l.kl  billion  pounds.     This  projection  assumes  an  average  crop  outturn  in 
relation  to  the  effective  quota.     However,  with  the  larger  beginning  stocks, 
next  season's  supply  may  run  about  3  percent  above  the  3.1  billion  available 
in  the  current  marketing  year. 

With  larger  domestic  use  and- exports,  total  disappearance  of  burley  tobacco 
in  1975/76  (October-September)  may  rise  from  last  year's  586  million 
pounds.     Reduced  yields  held  back  last  year's  production;  auction  sales 
that  ended  in  late  February  indicated  a  1975  crop  size  of  around  635 
million,  h  percent  above  197^.     But  burley  carryover  next  October  1  won't 
change  much  from  the  year-earlier  level. 
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U.S.  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 


Under  pressure  from  record  cattle  slaughter  and  substantial  increases  in 
fed  beef  production,  fed  cattle  prices  in  early  March  slipped  into  the 
$35-$3T  per  100  pounds  range,  the  lowest  in  almost  a  year.     Weekly  cattle 
slaughter  under  federal  inspection  during  the  first  8  full  weeks  of  this 
year  averaged  near  780,000  head,  near  last  fall's  record  levels  and  about 
TO  thousand  head  per  week  more  than  a  year  earlier.     In  addition  to  a 
10  percent  increase  in  slaughter  levels,  average  slaughter  weights  are 
also  rising,  giving  an  additional  boost  to  beef  output.     Although  still 
\inder  a  year  ago,  the  average  dressed  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  under 
federal  inspection  during  January  was  estimated  at  about  597  pounds,  up 
20  pounds  per  carcass  from  December,  and  26  pounds  per  carcass  more  than 
last  year's  July  and  September  lows.     Weekly  estimates  indicate  further 
increases  in  average  weights  during  February. 

Reversing  the  trend  of  the  past  two  years,  much  of  the  increase  in  beef 
output  and  slaughter  weights  this  year  has  been  due  to  more  fed  cattle 
in  the  slaughter  mix.     According  to  the  seven-state  Cattle  on  Feed  report 
released  in  mid-February,  fed  marketings  from  the  reporting  states  in 
January  were  up  22  percent  from  the  low  December  level,  reflecting  the 
buildup  in  cattle  on  feed  inventories  late  last  year.     Marketings  from 
these  states  in  January  were  not  record  large  but  were  up  7  percent  from 
January  1975,  and  were  the  most  for  any  month  since  October  197^-  Fed 
cattle  marketings  from  the  seven  states  normally  make  up  70-75  percent 
of  all  fed  marketings,  and  suggests  fed  cattle  may  have  made  up  aroiand 
52-5^  percent  of  January's  commercial  cattle  slaughter  of  3.8  million 
head.     This  represents  quite  a  turnaround  from  last  October-December 
when  only  about  h6  percent  of  slaughter  was  fed  cattle. 

Placements  of  cattle  on  feed  during  January  were  up  19  percent  from  the 
depressed  year-earlier  level,  but  were  down  from  the  level  of  placements 
during  September-December  1975 •     Placements  in  Iowa  were  reduced  ih  percent 
during  January  while  the  other  six  states  all  reported  increases.  Fed 
beef  output  is  expected  to  continue  well  above  year-earlier  levels  through 
the  summer,  but  if  the  slowdown  in  placements  which  occurred  in  January 
carries  through  February  and  March,  this  could  result  in  some  seasonal 
reduction  in  fed  cattle  marketings  from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter 
this  year. 

Most  cattle  feeders  have  been  reporting  losses  at  current  levels  of  fed 
cattle  prices.     Losses  were  particularly  heavy  on  overfinished  cattle 
marketed  during  the  week  following  implementation  of  new  beef  grading 
standards  on  February  23,  as  yield  grade  h  and  5  beef  carcasses  were 
discounted  by  as  much  as  $8  per  100  pounds.     However,  by  the  second  week 
in  March  beef  markets  were  adjusting,  and  discounts  of  $2  -  $3  per  100 
pounds  on  yield  grade  h  and  5  carcasses  more  nearly  reflected  differences 
in  retail  value  of  these  carcasses. 


While  tlie  focus  of  attention  is  being  shifted  from  nonfed  cattle  to  fed 
cattle,  the  level  of  cow  slaughter  in  the  coining  months  will  be  a  key 
variable  in  the  fed  cattle  market.     Cow  slaughter  continues  well  above 
a  year  earlier  but  has  been  seasonally  slipping  below  last  fall's  peaks. 
Relative  strength  in  feeder  cattle  markets  may  be  relieving  some  of  the 
pressure  to  heavily  cull  beef  cow  herds.    Weekly  cow  slaughter  under 
federal  inspection  in  early  February  was  running  about  25  percent  of 
total  slaughter  at  around  200,000  head  per  week,  compared  with  some  peak 
weeks  last  December  of  290,000  head.     Commercial  cow  slaughter  in  January 
is  estimated  at  1.1  million  head,  up  a  fourth  from  a  year  earlier,  but 
percentage  increases  are  becoming  smaller.     Cow  slaughter  last  October- 
December  was  up  50  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Reflecting  the  reduced  nonfed  beef  supply  and  the  shift  in  slaughter  mix, 
cow  prices  have  continued  up  despite  weakening  fed  cattle  prices.  Utility 
cow  prices  at  Omaha  in  early  March  topped  $28  per  100  pounds,  the  highest 
since  mid-19T^.     Price  spreads  at  the  wholesale  level  between  choice  grade 
steer  beef  and  cow  beef  by  the  end  of  February  were  the  narrowest  since 
early  197^.     When  these  narrow  price  differentials  are  more  fully  re- 
flected at  the  retail  level,  in  the  form  of  higher  hamburger  prices  and/or 
lower  prices  for  Choice  grade  cuts,  consumer  demand  for  Choice  beef  could 
improve,  and  be  a  price-strengthening  factor  in  the  fed  cattle  market. 

Recent  dry  weather  in  the  Southwest  has  focused  attention  on  crop  develop- 
ments this  spring,  but  these  same  weather  conditions  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  cattle  market.     Dry  conditions  in  some  areas  of  the  Western 
Plains  has  been  a  factor  in  holding  cow  slaughter  relatively  high  so  far 
this  year,  and  in  forcing  some  feeder  cattle  to  market.     Movement  of  cattle 
into  feedlots  in  Texas  and  Kansas  during  January,  for  example,  was  up 
around  50  percent  from  a  year  ago,  perhaps  reflecting  som.e  forced  movement 
due  to  poor  wheat  pastures.     With  adequate  range  and  pasture  conditions 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer,  cow  slaughter  will  likely  continue 
to  trend  lower,  seasonally  reducing  total  slaughter  and  thus  helping  to 
boost  prices.     But  if  dry  conditions  persist  through  the  spring,  or  be- 
come more  severe,  continued  heavy  cow  culling  in  addition  to  more  fed 
beef  supplies  could  limit  expected  price  advances. 
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U.S.  DRY  BEAN  &  DRY  PEA  SITUATION 


In  the  absence  of  strong  export  demand,  dry  bean  prices  to  growers 
have  trended  downdward  sinc^.  the  beginning  of  the  new  market  season 
which  began  last  September.     The  SRS  average  price  of  $26.20  per  cwt . 
for  all  classes  that  month  was  the  high  point  of  the  1975  season.  The 
February  figure  of  $18.75  was  a  further  decline  of  $1.25  from  January. 

This  price  weakness  is  further  emphasized  by  noting  the  1975  crop  was 
17.2  million  cwt.,  15  percent  below  the  record  high  a  year  earlier.  Total 
output  of  white  classes  was  the  smallest  of  recent  record  -  AO  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago.     But  pinto  bean  growers,  anticipating  another  year 
of  heavy  exports  to  Mexico,  planted  heavily,  and  a  22  percent  larger 
colored  bean  harvest  resulted  in  1975.     This  year  the  Mexicans  have  pro- 
duced more  closely  to  their  normal  needs,  as  is  their  usual  pattern. 

Total  exports  this  marketing  season  September  1975  through  January  1976 
Aa'.''e  been  reduced  to  half  the  comparable  1974/75  figure.     Exports  reported 
thus  far  this  season  are  only  1.3  million  cwt.   following  2.7  a  year  earlier. 

Usually,  export  activity  lends  the  spark  to  the  United  States  dry  bean  trade. 
Domestic  requirements  tend  to  be  relatively  constant  from  year  to  year.  This 
season  domestic  movement  has  not  been  too  active  either  as  trade  reports 
note  that  movement  of  canned  beans  (mostly  white  classes)  has  been  some- 
what disappointing.     This  sluggish  movement  has  been  attributed  to  lower 
prices  and  heavier  supplies  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reinstated  dry  beans  and  dry  peas  on 
the  Public  Law  480  eligibility  list.     This  action  offers  more  attractive 
sales  terms  for  foreign  buyers  of  American  beans.     In  addition  some  pinto 
beans  will  be  do'nted  for  Guatemalan  earthquake  relief  very  soon. 

Dry  pea  prices  to  U.S.  growers  improved  during  February,  moving  up  to  $7.20 
per  cwt.  average  for  greens,  yellows  and  blacks.     For  the  first  time  in 
several  months,  peas  were  priced  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
a  year  earlier.     There  was  some  pick-up  in  the  export  trade  during  December 
and  January  which  prompted  this  movement. 

The  U.S.  dry  pea  crop  in  1975  was  only  2.7  million  cwt.  but  a  probable  larger 
carryin  of  old  crop  peas  worked  to  keep  prices  depressed. Lentil  prices  have 
also  been  on  the  low  side,  but  January  export  trade  was  active  enough  to 
raise  domestic  dealer  prices  from  $11  to  $15  per  cwt.  in  the  period  between 
early  January  and  late  February.     U.S.  production  of  lentils  in  1975  was 
a  record  1.3  million  cwt. 
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THE  BREAD  BASKET 


The  January  Food  Price  Index  showed  an  increase  in  most  of  the  15  countries 
covered  by  this  survey.     Only  Canada  reflected  a  decrease — and  that  was  a 
slight  .2%.     The  U.S.  was  up  by  only  .I'X,  the  least  increase  among  the  \h 
countries  with  an  upward  trend.     On  a  yearly  basis,  9  countries  reflect 
double-digit  inflation  in  food  prices,  while  6  show  a  single-digit  spiral. 

Due  to  a  value  added  tax  change  from  5^  to  15^  in  Denmark,  Copenhagen 
prices  jiimped  from  the  average  5^  to  2^%.  Tliis  rise  in  Copenhagen  prices 
is  significant  since  it  is  the  first  survey  to  show  all  commodities  up  in 
one  capital.  Buenos  Aires  was  not  far  behind  with  its  price  increases  for 
13  of  the  19  foods.  Despite  seasonal  factors  that  influenced  som^e  items, 
the  dramatic  increases  in  most  foods  reflect  the  rampant  inflation  of  the 
Argentina  economy. 

London  prices  have  stabilized  during  recent  weeks  due  to  government  re- 
strictions limiting  price  increases  to  5^  for  6  months.     These  controls 
will  affect  only  about  half  of  the  selected  bread  basket  items,  but  they 
are  far-reaching  as  they  apply  to  consum.er  items  other  than  food,  and 
will  greatly  affect  the  CPI  of  the  country. 

On  February  27  the  Government  of  Sweden  announced  that  the  price  freeze 
had  been  expanded  to  include  canned  meat  and  vegetables,  frozen  foods, 
jam,  marmalade,  fruit-syrup,  mustard  and  baby  foods.     Prior  to  that,  items 
subject  to  price  freeze  had  been  primarily  basic  foods — beef,  pork,  sausage, 
milk  and  cheese.     The  GOS  has  taken  this  action  as  part  of  its  effort  to 
limit  inflation.     New  items  added  to  the  list  have  increased  between  15 
and  50  percent  within  the  previous  two  years. 

In  the  EC,  and  other  countries  as  well,  prices  for  milk  and  dairy  products 
have  increased  steadily  since  November.     In  search  of  a  cheaper  product, 
consumers  have  substituted  margarine  for  butter.     For  this  reason  margarine 
has  been  added  to  our  survey  list,  with  ham  dropped  due  to  space  limitations 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  potatoes  in  the  Economic  Community.  1975 

production  is  estimated  to  be  8  million  tons  below  the  previous  year.  The 

reduction  results  from  generally  reduced  plantings  in  the  community  during 
1975,  aggravated  by  an  unusually  wet  spring  and  dry  summer.     In  view  of 
this  shortage  the  EC  Council  has  abolished  the  l8  percent  tariff  on  potatoes 
Sweden  is  also  experiencing  a  potato  shortage,     Stockliolm  reports  that  in 
consideration  of  this  shortage  the  government  has  allowed  a  price  increase. 

Since  the  last  sTirvey  meat  prices  have  remained  fairly  stable  in  Canberra. 
Beef  prices  are  not  expected  to  show  much  change  at  the  retail  level  for 
the  next  few  months  due  to  the  back-up  of  supplies  from  a  slow-down  in 
exports.     Brasilia  and  Ottawa  report  a  decline  in  beef  prices  reflecting 
abimdant  supplies  due  to  height  of  slaughter  season.     Meat  prices  were 
up  in  Paris  with  poultry  and  eggs  down  due  to  good  seasonal  supply. 


Poultry  prices  increased  in  Tokyo,  Brussels  and  Rome.     The  sharp  increase 
in  broiler  prices  in  Rome  and  Tokyo  is  attributable  to  a  rebound  from  ab- 
normally low  January  levels  and  also  reflects  a  shift  of  demand  from  high- 
priced  pork. 

Cooking  oil  prices  were  down  in  Brasilia  because  of  large  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  crushers.     By  contrast,  Tokyo  cooking  oil  prices  increased  in 
line  with  demand. 

Canberra  bread  prices  are  up  2  Australian  cents  per  loaf  and  have  been 
increased  by  8^  per  loaf  in  the  last  year.     The  current  price  rise  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  and  spiraling  labor 
costs . 
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PROPOSED  UK  REDUCTIONS  IN  CONSUMER  SUBSIDIES 


Proposed  UK  Government  spending  restrictions  would  severely  reduce  the 
outlay  on  consumer  food  subsidies.     The  published  proposals  for  the 
period  ending  1978-79  cover  far-reaching  reductions  in  a  wide  range  of 
projects.     Nevertheless,  total  public  expenditure  is  still  expected  to 
rise. 

One  of  the  principal  economies  is  the  phasing  out  of  consiomer  subsidies. 
Based  on  1975  prices,  expenditure  on  food  subsidies  is  planned  to  drop 
from  aroiand  $ll65  million  in  1975-76  (April-March)  to  $762  million  in 
1976-77  and  to  $507  million  in  1977-78.     By  that  time  UK  food  prices 
will  have  become  comparable  to  that  of  the  other  EC  countries  as  the 
transition  period  expires.     After  1977-78  the  expected  level  of  food 
subsidies  will  be  down  to  $152  million  and  will  cover  only  the  cost  of 
milk  price  guarantees.     All  other  food  subsidies  will  have  disappeared 
by  then. 
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EURO  COD  WAR 


The  EC  Commission  has  long  wanted  a  more  comprehensive  common  fishing 
policy.     It  feels  that  it  could  have  brought  far  more  pressure  to 
bear  on  Iceland  had  Britain  been  prepared  to  let  the  Commission  handle 
the  cod  war,  perhaps  by  coordinating  an  EC-wide  boycott  of  Icelandic 
fish.     But  now,  in  the  face  of  the  expected  decision  at  the  Law-of-the- 
Sea  conference  currently  in  progress  in  New  York,   the  EC  has  no  choice 
but  to  agree  on  a  joint  fishing  policy. 

The  200-mile  limit  for  national  fishing  zones  will  give  EC  fleets  new 
rights  to  some  waters,  but  they  will  lose  far  more  than  will  be  gained. 
The  effect  on  the  volume  of  fish  EC  fleets  will  catch  is  likely  to  be 
small,  but  the  catch  will  contain  more  cheap  fish  nearer  home  and  less 
high-value  fish  in  traditional  deep-sea  waters.     The  loss  in  value  will 
likely  be  around  $200  million.     Jobs  also  will  be  lost.     The  two  worst- 
hit  countries  will  be  Germany  and  Britain,  whose  fishermen  now  catch 
61%  and  36%  respectively  of  their  haul  in  waters  more  than  200  miles  from 
the  EC  mainland. 

The  next  three  months  will  see  an  intensive  battle.     Some  agreement  will 
have  to  be  put  together  before  the  end  of  May  if  the  EC  is  to  present  a 
common  front  in  New  York.     Last  month  in  a  paper  presented  to  ministers 
the  Commission  put  forth  a  plan  whereby  every  EC  country  would  be  allowed 
an  exclusive  12-mile  zone  around  its  coasts,  but  otherwise  the  EC's  pond 
would  be  open  to  all  EC  fishermen,  subject  to  quotas  to  prevent  over- 
fishing.    Quotas  would  be  based  on  each  country's  catches  in  the  past. 
Several  governments,  including  the  British,  are  saying  they  will  not 
allow  the  Commission  to  represent  them  in  New  York  if  no  acceptable  common 
policy  on  zones  and  quotas  can  be  agreed  on.     Once  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  the  EC  will  be  able  to  open  direct  negotiations  with  third 
countries  such  as  Norway  and  Iceland. 
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ANCHOVY  CATCH 


Calendar  1975  Peruvian  anchovy  catch  totaled  3.1  million  metric  tons, 
yielding  686,000  tons  of  fishmeal,  which  was  219,000  tons  below  the  1974 
level,  and  211,000  tons  of  fish  oil,  approximately  the  same  quantity  as 
in  1974.     Nearly  748,000  tons  of  fishmeal  and  145,000  tons  of  fish  oil 
were  exported  in  calendar  1975.     Exports  of  fishmeal  exceeded  the  1974 
level  by  116,000  tons  and  fish  oil  exports  were  almost  double  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  1976  anchovy  catch  is  forecast  at  4.5  million  tons,  45  percent  above 
that  of  1975.     The  January  1976  catch  was  reportedly  over  350,000  tons, 
about  100,000  tons  above  the  level  for  the  same  month  last  year.  Fishmeal 
production  in  calendar  1976  is  forecast  at  1  million  tons;  exports  800,000 
tons . 
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U.S.  FOOD  PRICE  RISE  SOFTENS 
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Larger  supplies  of  many  crop  and  livestock  items  are  slowing  the  rise  in 
retail  food  prices.     Following  the  sharp  jump  last  summer,   food  prices 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975  averaged  only  1  percent  above  the 
previous  quarter  and  about  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier.     With  further 
small  increases  in  prospect  through  mid-1976,  food  prices  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  likely  will  average  around  6  percent  above  a  year  earlier, 
compared  with  first  half  increases  relative  to  a  year  earlier  of  nearly  9 
percent  in  1975  and  about  17  percent  in  1974. 

Retail  prices  of  red  meat  are  expected  to  average  close  to  last  fall's 
level  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  with  increases  for  beef  and  veal 
during  the  spring  about  offset  by  lower  pork  prices.     Poultry  prices  have 
fallen  from  their  peak  of  last  summer,  and  may  show  some  further  declines 
in  coming  months.     Egg  prices  likely  will  decline  seasonal ''v  this  spring. 
Retail  dairy  prices,  which  advanced  rapidly  late  last  ye.L      may  hold 
steady  through  the  spring  as  supplies  increase.     Prices  for  fishery  items 
likely  will  continue  to  strengthen,  reflecting  tighter  supplies  of  some 
products. 

Fresh  produce  prices  are  likely  to  advance  seasonally  during  coming  months. 
Prices  of  most  other  crop-related  foods  will  probably  remain  relatively 
stable,  as  generally  ample  supplies  balance  out  continued  upward  pressures 
of  processing  and  marketing  costs.     However,  coffee  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  to  surge  ahead,  reflecting  anticipated  reductions  in  world 
supplies  following  the  1975  freeze  in  Brazil. 

Food  prices  during  the  second  half  of  this  year  will  be  heavily  influenced 
by  weather  and  crop  conditions  during  the  1976  growing  season.  Generally 
large  U.S.  and  world  crops,  along  with  further  increases  in  the  output  of 
livestock-related  foods,  likely  would  result  in  a  continued  slow  rise  in 
food  prices  this  summer  and  fall.     Alternatively,  weather  problems  that 
reduced  crop  output  would  put  upward  pressures  on  retail  food  prices, 
especially  in  late  1976  and  in  1977. 

Per  capita  food  consumption  may  be  headed  for  an  increase  this  year — perhaps 
by  1  to  2  percent  from  1975,  essentially  recovering  the  decline  of  last 
year.     Animal  and  crop-related  foods  are  expected  to  share  about  equally  in 
the  gain. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index   (CPI)  for  all  foods  at  retail  in  1975  averaged  8- 
1/2  percent  above  1974,  compared  with  annual  increases  of  14-1/2  percent 
the  previous  2  years.     The  1975  rise  reflected  an  increase  of  more  than  8 
percent  for  food-at-home  prices,  with  f ood-away-f rom-home  prices  rising 
more  than  9  percent  over  a  year  earlier.     A  widening  of  marketing  spreads 
accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  rise  in  retail  food  prices  in  1975. 

For  all  of  1975,  expenditures  for  food  averaged  nearly  11  percent  higher 
than  in  1974,  with  most  of  the  increase  in  the  first  half.  Expenditures 
for  food  at  home  were  up  10  percent  for  1975,  while  expenditures  for 
restaurant  meals  and  snacks  increased  nearly  14  percent. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  -  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  S./ILES  PROGRAM 


MOROCCO  -  Effective  2/l2/^G,  the  export  period  for  Morocco's  current  $30  million 
line  of  CCC  credit  covering  export  financing  of  U.S.  wheat  has  been  extended 
from  6/30  through  12/31/76.     All  other  terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

POLAND  -  On  2/19/76,  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  $5  million  dollar 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  rice  to  Poland.     Credit  terms 
provide  for  three-year  financing  with  equal  annual  payraents  of  principal  plus 
accrued  interest.     The  export  authorization  period  is  effective  through  9/30/76. 

YUGOSLAVIA  -  Effective  2/26/76,  a  new  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Yugoslavia  was 
established  to  finance  export  sales  of  $38.5  million  worth  of  U.S.  soybeans, 
soybean  oil,  soybean  meal  and  edible  soy-proteins.     Credit  terms  provide  for 
three-year  financing  with  equal  annual  payments  of  principal  plus  accrued 
interest.     The  export  period  is  effective  through  9/30/76. 

GREECE  -  On  2/26/76,  USDA  announced  a  new  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Greece  to  finance 
export  sales  of  %hO  million  worth  of  U.S.  corn  and  $5  million  worth  of  barley. 
Credit  terms  provide  for  three-year  financing  with  equal  annual  payments  of 
principal  plus  accrued  interest.     The  export  period  is  effective  through  9/30/76. 

CYPRUS  -  Effective  3/8/76,  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of 
CCC  credit  for  Cyprus  to  finance  export  sales  of  $U  million  worth  of  U.S.  barley, 
$1  million  worth  of  wheat,  and  $2  million  worth  of  corn/sorghum.     Credit  terms 
provide  for  three-year  financing  with  equal  annual  payments  of  principal  plus 
accrued  interest.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit  call 
for  delivery  by  not  later  than  9/30/76. 

THAILAND  -  Effective  3/IO/76,  USDA  announced  a  new  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Thailand 
to  finance  export  sales  of  $Uo  million  worth  of  U.S.  tobacco.     Sales  eligible 
for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit  call  for  delivery  by  not  later  than 
9/30/76.     Terms  provide  for  three-year  financing  with  equal  annual  payments  of 
principal  plus  accrued  interest. 


COMMODITIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CCC  EXPORT  FINANCING  - 


Barley 

Beef  and  Dairy  Breeding  Cattle 

Breeding  Swine 

Corn 

Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

Dry  Edible  Peas 

Eggs  (dried,  frozen  &  canned) 

Grain  Sorghum 

Hog  Grease 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 


Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poultry  (canned  &  frozen) 
Raisins 

Milled  and  brown  rice 
Soybeans ,  Soybean  Meal  and 

Edible  Soy-Proteins 
Soybean  Oil 
Sunflower seed  Oil 
Tallow 
Tobacco 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour 


INTEREST  RATES  -  Current  interest  rates  are  8  percent  for  U.S.  bank  obligations 
and  9  percent  for  foreign  bank  obligations. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  14  STATES,  1973-75 
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FOOD,  FUEL  AM)  FERTILIZER  IMPORTS  IN  INDIA 
RISE  RAPIDLY  THROUGH  19lk/l5 

In  India,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1974/75  food,  fuel  and  fertilizer 
accounted  for  close  to  60  percent  of  all  imports.     This  represents  a 
dramatic  rise  in  the  proportion  of  import  expenditures  that  India  has 
had  to  make  since  1970  for  these  commodities.     From  1969/70,  food,  fuel 
and  fertilizer  combined  averaged  about  29  percent  of  total  imports  which 
is  about  half  of  the  1974/75  figure. 

India's  food  imports  have  fluctuated  throughout  this  period  accounting 
for  as  little  as  3.9  percent  of  all  imports  in  1972/73  and  reaching  a 
high  of  20.3  percent  in  1974/75. 

Fuel  imports  in  1974/75  represent  a  threefold  increase  as  a  percentage 
of  total  imports  since  1969/70.     Fertilizer  imports  in  1974/75  accounted 
for  more  than  14  percent  of  total  imports?  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
five  preceeding  years. 

Good  fortune  in  India  in  1975  included  good  monsoon  rains  and  good  crop 
production  which  should  reduce  dependence  on  imported  food.  International 
prices  for  fertilizer  have  plummeted  in  1975.     This  factor  should  aid 
current  accounts  deficit  due  to  high  priced  fertilizer  imports. 


India:  Percent  Changes  in  Food,  Fertilizer 
and  Fuel  of  Total  Imports  1969/70-1974/75 


69/70 

.  70/71 

:  71/72 

:  72/73 

73/74: 

74/75: 

Percent 

of  Total 

Imports 

Food 

16.2 

12.3 

6.8 

3.9 

16.1 

20.3 

Fuel 

8.6 

7.8 

10.2 

9.9 

18.2 

24.1 

Fertilizer 

7.3 

5.8 

5.8 

7.1 

7.3 

14.4 

Total  of  food, 
Fertilizer,  fuel 

32.0 

25.8 

22.8 

20.9 

41.6 

58.9 

Source:  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  Report  on  Currency  and  Finance 
1973/74;  Economic  Survey  1974/75,  and  World  Bank  sources. 
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U.   S.  GRAIN:     AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES,  197A-1976 
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ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.  GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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WORLD  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS— POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE 
INFLUENCES  ON  U.S.  EXPORTS 


The  world  recession  of  1974-75  has  largely  ended.     In  1976,  most 
countries  will  grow  even  though  at  a  rate  slower  than  normal  when 
emerging  from  a  recession.     Unemployment  will  decline  slowly  and 
consequently  will  remain  at  fairly  high  levels  during  all  of  1976. 
Nevertheless  more  people  should  be  employed  and  demand  should  be 
stimulated  by  this  turn  of  events. 

On  the  other  hand,   three  major  currencies  have  recently  depreciated 
against  the  dollar — the  British  pound,  the  Italian  lira,      id  most 
recently  the  French  franc.     In  terms  of  each  country's  owi.  currency, 
imports  will  be  more  expensive  and  thus  demand  will  be  dampened. 

Since  the  end  of  1975,   the  lira  has  declined  against  the  U.S.  dollar 
by  17.6  percent,   the  pound  by  5.2  percent,  and  the  franc  by  3.5 
percent.     These  declines  follow  a  13.8  percent  decline  for  the  pound 

during  1975  and  a  5.0  percent  decline  for  the  lira.     The  franc  was 
relatively  stable  last  year. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  strong  inflationary  pressures  in  the  U.K. 
and  Italy,  the  Governments  in  these  two  countries  could  ill  afford  to 
stimulate  their  economies  by  liberal  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
Their  economies  would  benefit  most  by  an  economic  expansion  led  by 
exports.     However,  because  of  past  high  rates  of  inflation,   these  two 
nations  were  largely  non-competitive  in  the  world  market  and  an  expansion 
in  this  market  was  not  likely  to  help  much.     Devaluation  was  in  all 
likelihood  the  most  feasible  solution. 


While  the  extend  of  the  currency  declines  were  probably  of  the  right 
magnitude  for  Italy  and  the  U.K.,   they  evidently  were  too  much  for  France 
to  remain  put.     Thus,   the  French  franc  subsequently  had  to  decline  a 
little  for  France  to  remain  competitive. 

The  United  States  exported  $1.8  billion  of  agricultural  products  to  these 
three  nations  in  CY  1975- 

While  Governments  today  are  not  required  to  maintain  fixed  exchange  rates, 
they  are  required  to  intervene  to  assure  orderly  foreign  exchange  markets. 
Also,   it  is  to  their  own  advantage  to  defend  their  currencies  against 
speculation  unwarranted  by  economic  realities.     This  defense  is  limited 
of  course  by  the  availability  of  international  monetary  reserves  and  the 
availability  of  international  credits. 
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WORLD  MONEY  MARKETS 


Who  borrowed  what,  where  and  when  in  the  world  money  markets  is  shown  in  concise 
form  by  the  chart  below.     American,  European  and  Canadian  banks  have  been  lend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  to  the  cash-hungry  developing  nations.     American  banks 
are  responsible  for  well  over  half  the  total. 


I 


Who  borrowed  what  where  (  us  $  bn  ] 


In  fiscal  1975  the  World  Bank  (the  heavy- 
weight) almost  doubled  its  gross  borrow- 
ings from  all  sources — to  $3  1/2  billion. 
However,  the  biggest  increase  in  borrow- 
ing activity  will  come  from  the  regional 
development  banks.     The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  started  on  an  ex- 
pansion program,  with  about  $5  billion 
more  capital  to  be  pumped  out  during  the 
next  three  years.     The  Asian  Development 
Bank  also  plans  to  greatly  expand  its 
lending  activities  to  over  $1  billion  a 
year  during  the  next  five  years — twice 
the  19T^  record  figure. 

FAS : FCA : SPD 

SOURCE:     UK  Economist 


The  biggest  borrower 

Gross  World  Bank  borrowings 

US$bn| 

(Fiscal  years  to  end  June) 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  FIVE  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.   S.  DOLLAR 
(As  percent  of  pre- Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 
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INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 


The  most  striking  recent  development  in  the  international  payments  field 

has  been  the  swing  in  the  combined  current  accoimt  of  the  OECD  area  from 

large  deficit  in  197^  to  slight  surplus  in  the  first  half  of  19T5~and 
only  small  deficit  for  the  year  as  a  whole  (Table  below).     Given  the  depth 

of  the  recession  in  the  industrialized  world,  the  special  factors  affecting 

oil  imports,  and  the  boom  in  exports  to  the  oil-exporting  comtries,  such  a 
swing  was  less  surprising  than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 


1974 

1975 

1976 

Canada 

-1.7 

-31 

United  States 

-0.6 

iH 

5i 

Japan 

-4.7 

1 

-^h 

France" 

-6.0 

1 

Germany 

9.6 

2 

Italy 

-7.8 

1 

United  Kingdom 

-8.8 

-4 

-3i 

Belgium-Luxembourg'' 

0.7 

u 

Netherlands 

1.6 

Other  EEC 

-1.7 

1 

-¥ 

-1 

Other  North  Europe 

-3.7 

-6 

Other  OECD 

-10.3 

-9 

Total  OECD 

-33i 

-6 

-17^ 

Memorandum  item 
EEC 

-12i 

3i 

-i 

Current  balances 

Seasonally  adjusted 
S  billion 


d)  Transactions  with  all  countries. 

b)  OECD  estimates  on  a  transac- 
tions basis. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add,  due  to 
rounding. 


CONSUMER  PRICES— 7  MAJOR  COUNTRIES 


Average 

1959-60  1973 

1974 

1975 

1974  1 

1974  II 

1975  1 

1975  II 

19761 

Consumer  prices 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

in  seven  major  countries 

1972-73 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974  II 

1975  I 

1975  II 

19-:'6  I 

1976  1| 

Percentage  changes 

I 

seasonally  adjusted 

Canada" 

2.6 

10.5 

11 

n 

13.2 

10.6 

9 

9 

a't  annual  rates 

United  States" 

2.6 

11.4 

8 

1 

11.9 

6.9 

8i 

1 

7 

Japan** 

6.0 

24.4 

n 

17.6 

11.3 

9^ 

lOf 

France'' 

4.5 

13.7 

Hi 

11 

14.5 

11.6 

n 

Hi 

\1\ 

Germany 

3.3 

7.0 

4| 

6.4 

5.8 

4^ 

4n 

Italy'' 

4.6 

19.1 

16f 

111 

25.6 

16.9 

9 

11 

a)  National     accounts  implicit 

United  Kingdom" 

4.1 

15.1 

in 

15] 

16.5 

23.6 

22 

lOf 

consumption  deflator. 

b)  Not  seasonally  adjusted. 

c)  1974  GNP/GDP  weights  and  exchange 

Total  of  above  coun- 

3.6 

13.6 

10 

13.3 

9.5 

H 

8i 

rates. 

tries^ 

8 

FAS : FCA : SPD 

SOURCE:     The  OECD  Observer 
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NON-OIL  LDC'S  CURRENT  ACCOUNT  DEFICIT  MAY  DECLINE 
"in  1976  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

A  recent  report  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Treasury  to  Congress  on 
the  payments  situation  of  the  LDC's — as  required  by  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961 — projects  that  the  combined  current  account  deficit  for  88 
non-oil  LDC's  will  decline  by  at  least  $3  billion  in  1976  to  about 
$34  billion.  The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that  the  corresponding 
deficit  of  these  LDC's  rose  to  $28  billion  in  1974  and  to  $37  billion 
in  1975  from  $19  billion  in  1973. 

Some  of  the  relief  in  1976  will  result  from  lower  food  and  fertilizer 
prices  prevailing  since  the  second  half  of  1975. 

The  report  states,   "The  economic  prospects  for  most  of  the  non-oil 
exporting  LDC's  were  significantly  impaired  by  the  events  of  late  1973 
and  early  1974.     The  sharp  jump  in  oil  prices  placed  an  immediate  and 
extreme  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  non-oil  LDC's  costing 
them  more  than  an  additional  $10  billion  in  direct  oil  import  payment. 
Higher  food  and  fertilizer  prices  in  1974  and  the  World  wide  recession 
of  1974/75  also  had  a  serious  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  many 
LDC's  although  food  and  fertilizer  prices  did  fall  in  the  second  half 
of  1975." 

The  current  account  deficit  of  non-oil  LDC's  will  have  to  be  offset  by 
inflows  in  their  capital  accounts  including  private  investment,  public 
capital  (aid),  commercial  borrowing,  or  drawdowns  in  international 
reserves.     Despite  the  estimated  improvement  in  the  current  accounts, 
larger  capital  flows  will  be  necessary  in  1976  than  in  earlier  years 
of  the  1970's. 


—Treasury  Department,  Report  on  Developing  Countries  External  Debt 
Relief  Provided  by  the  United  States,  January  1976 
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EGYPT'S  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  LIKELY  TO  REACH  $2  BILLION  IN  1976 

Agricultural  imports  by  Egypt  increased  from  $310  million  in  1973  to 
$1,052  million  in  197A  and  exceeded  $1.5  billion  in  1975.     The  upward 
trend  is  scheduled  to  continue  during  1976  with  larger  imports  of 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  meat  and  tobacco.  New 
policies  announced  in  1975  eliminated  import  duties  on  imports  of 
meat,  dairy  products,  fish  and  various  processed  foods. 

Egyptian  grain  production  reached  7.1  million  tons  in  1975,  including 
2.0  million  tons  of  wheat,  2.8  million  tons  of  corn  and  over  1.6 
million  tons  of  milled  rice.     Grain  imports  reached  a  record  4.2 
million  tons  in  1975  and  further  gains  are  expected  in  1976.  Cotton 
production  declined  from  441,000  tons  in  1974  to  about  415,000  tons 
in  1975  because  the  area  planted  in  cotton  declined  about  7.5  percent. 

Inflows  of  foreign  exchange  from  oil-rich  countries  accelerated  in 

1975  as  more  Arabs  participated  in  real  estate  booms  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria.     Egypt  received  more  than  $2  billion  in  foreign  exchange 
from  loans,  investments,  grants  and  expenditures  by  tourists.  This 
helped  to  finance  imports  valued  at  more  than  $4.5  billion.  Total 
exports  during  1975  were  slightly  below  the  1974  value  of  about  $1.5 
billion.     Larger  exports  of  textiles  and  petroleum  products  in  1975 
helped  to  offset  smaller  exports  of  cotton  and  rice.     Lower  prices 
and  a  smaller  volume  caused  the  value  for  cotton  exports  to  decline 
by  about  $200  million  in  1975.     Rice  exports  declined  from  136,000 
tons  in  1974  to  90,000  tons  in  1975  and  the  estimate  for  1976  is 
80,000  tons.     However,  exports  of  oranges,  onions  and  potatoes  in 

1976  are  likely  to  rise  sharply.     Egypt's  total  agricultural  exports 
declined  from  $906  million  in  1974  to  about  $655  million  in  1975. 
Strong  gains  in  exports  of  horticultural  products  could  push  the  value 
to  $720  million  in  1976. 

Spectacular  inflows  of  foreign  exchange  and  various  investments  from 
other  Arab  countries  have  been  reflected  at  times  in  Egypt's  inter- 
national reserves,  which  reached  a  peak  of  $991  million  in  June  1975. 
Yet,  foreign  exchange  payments  for  booming  imports  caused  international 
reserves  to  fall  to  $362  million  in  September  1975. 

Demand  for  imported  food  in  Egyptian  cities  is  rising  rapidly.  Incomes 
are  rising  but  prices  for  many  basic  food  items  remain  frozen  at  low 
levels  fixed  in  the  1960's.     Governnlent  losses  for  subsidies  on  wheat 
products  approached  $1  billion  in  1975. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  Egypt's  agricultural  imports  during  1974  and 
1975  and  plans  for  1976  reported  by  official  statistics  and  Cairo  news- 
paper articles  included  statistics  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Table  1  -  Egypt:     Imports  of  selected  agricultural  commodities  , 
annual  197^  and  1975  and  estimate  for  1976c 


*  *  *  Foi*G  C3(S"b 

Commodity  :  197^+         :  1975         :  1976 


1,000  metric  tons 


Whe  at 

2,251 

2,870 

3,100 
670 

Wheat  flour 

227 

622 

Corn 

388 

I172 

580 

Vegetable  Oils 

160 

199 

230 

Sugar 

3 

226 

260 

Meat  (Beef,  mutton. 

canned  meat) 

6 

125 

175 

Dairy  Products 

k 

10 

20 

Frozen  Poultry 

3 

18 

35 

Tobacco 

21 

26 

28 

Sources:     Central  Agency  for  Public  Mobilization  and  Statistics,  Cairo 
and  The  Egyptian  Gazette,  Cairo,  January  1976, 
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FROM  FARMS  TO  SLUMS 


Unable  to  make  a  living  in  the  coxantry,  the  peasant  leaves  his  home  to 
look  for  work  in  the  city.     But  all  too  often  he  finds  no  work  and 
becomes  a  shantytown  dweller.     The  rural  exodus  hit  the  industrialized 
countries  first.     Now  Third  World  migrants  are  rushing  to  the  towns  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  (chart  below).     Cities  are  becoming  urban 
monsters.     The  population  of  Shanghai  exceeds  that  of  Chile,  Portugal 
or  Belgium,  and  Mexico  City  has  more  inhabitants  than  Bulgaria  or  Sweden. 
For  lack  of  anything  better,  squatters  illegally  occupy  buildings  which 
should  be  demolished.     They  even  find  shelter  under  pieces  of  rusty  sheet 
metal.     In  some  countries  squatters  accoiint  for  90  percent  of  the  city 
population. 


The  have-nots 

Slum  dwellers  and  squatters, 
in  percentages  of  the  total  urban  population, 
for  47  Third  world  Cities- 21^  22^ 


23%      2%      2%  26% 


'Since  the  definition  of'slum"  varies  consider- 
ably from  one  country  to  another,  these  figures 
are  only  meant  to  give  some  idea  of  the  percent- 
ages in  order  of  size.  Source:  World  Bank. 

21%        29%      30%  30% 


Amman       Singapofe  Hong  Kong  Panama  City  Kabul  Katmandu 

(Jordan)      (Singapore)  (Hong  Kong)  (Panama)        (whole  area)  (Nepal) 
1971  1970  1969  1970  (Afghanistan)  1961 

1971 


Karachi 

(Pakistan) 
1970 


Santiago 

(Chile) 
1964 


Tegucigalpa 

(Honduras) 
1970 


Djakarta  Bandung 

(Indonesia)  (Indonesia) 
1972  1972 


Baghdad 

(whole  area) 

(Iraq) 

1965 


Rio  de 
Janeiro 

(Brazil) 
1970 


SOURCE:  CERES  (Published  by  FAO) 
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U.S.  SOYBEANS 


The  demand  for  U.S.  soybeans  continues  strong  both  here  and  abroad.  U.S. 
use  during  Sept ember- January  1975  vas  up  a  fifth  from  the  previous  year's 
depressed  levels,  as  both  crush  and  exports  gained.     Nevertheless,  soybean 
supplies  are  record  large,  and  a  sharp  buildup  in  carryover  stocks  is 
anticipated. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  during  September-February  averaged 
$^4.65  per  bushel,  compared  -with  $7.00  this  same  period  a  year  ago.  Prices 
over  the  balance  of  the  year  probably  will  fluctuate  within  a  relatively 
narrow  range,  averaging  below  the  $5.32  received  during  March-August  1975. 
The  outlook  for  19'^6  U.S.  soybean  production,  developments  affecting 
demand,  and  the  size  of  the  1976  Brazilian  soybean  crop  to  be  harvested 
during  April  and  May  all  lend  uncertainty  about  the  course  of  U.S.  soybeans 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Early  January  planting  intentions  indicate  about  51  milx    n  acres  (20.6 
million  hectares)  of  soybeans  will  be  planted  this  spring  in  the  United 
States,  3.6  million  or  7  percent  less  than  in  1975.     Plantings  are  expected 
to  be  down  in  the  Corn  Belt  where  soybean/corn  price  relationships  favor 
corn.     However,  cuts  are  also  being  made  in  the  Delta  and  Southeast  where 
prospective  cotton  acreage  is  up  sharply. 

Soybean  supplies  for  the  current  marketing  year  total  1.7  billion  bushels, 
a  fourth  more  than  in  197^/75-     This  consists  of  the  1975  soybean  crop  of 
1,521  million  bushels  and  carryin  stocks  last  September  1  of  l85  million. 

With  record  supplies  and  somewhat  lower  prices,  soybean  use  this  marketing 
year  is  expected  to  total  around  l.h  billion  bushels  compared  with  1.2 
billion  in  197^/75.     The  rates  of  economic  recovery  and  expansion  in  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industries  are  contributing  to  expanded  soybean 
utilization. 

The  soybean  crush  in  1975/76  is  forecast  at  around  825  million  bushels,  up 
some  125  million  from  last  season.     Through  January  the  crush  totaled  351 
million  bushels,  17  percent  ahead  of  Sept ember- January  197^/75.     There  has 
been  a  sharp  recovery  in  the  domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  and  meal,  but 
exports  are  lagging  year-ago  rates.     Soybean  exports  this  season  are 
estimated  at  around  525  million  bushels,  compared  with  U21  million  shipped 
in  197i+/75. 

Soybean  oil  supplies  are  now  estimated  at  around  9*5  billion  pounds,  up 
1.3  billion  from  197^/75.     Domestic  disappearance  so  far  is  up  nearly  30 
percent  and  for  the  entire  marketing  year  may  reach  7.^  billion  poiinds 
compared  with  6.6  billion  last  year.     Exports  during  October-January  were 
down  sharply  from  a  year  ago  and  for  the  year  likely  will  drop  below  the 
197i+/75  level  of  1.0  bill  ion  pounds .     Increased  foreign  supplies  of 
competitive  oilseeds  and  fats  and  oils  —  mainly  palm  and  coconut  oils — 
along  with  reduced  P.L.  U80  shipments,  are  bearish  factors. 


EES : CED 
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U.S.  COSTS  OF  PRODUCING  COTTON,  FEEDGRAINS , 
FOOD  GRAINS,  AW  OILSEEDS  (TABLE,  P.  k^) 


Farmers'  expenditures  for  purchased  inputs  for  producing  major  crops  will 
again  increase  in  1976  but  "by  much  less  than  the  increase  in  1975  •  Pro- 
duction costs  per  acre  are  expected  to  increase  by  U  to  6  percent  for 
cotton,  feedgrains,  food  grains  and  oilseeds  in  1976.     This  compares  with 
increases  in  the  previous  year  ranging  from  12  to  25  percent. 

Machinery  prices  lead  the  list  of  increasing  items  in  1976,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  11  percent,  followed  by  farm  labor  at  9-3  percent, 
motor  supplies  at  8.5  percent,  and  farm  chemicals  at  8.h  percent.  Fertiliz 
prices  are  expected  to  decrease  by  7  percent  while  costs  of  many  types  of 
seeds  will  be  lower  in  1976.     Interest  rates  are  also  expected  to  decline 
slightly. 

Despite  the  rapid  rise  in  production  costs  per  acre  in  1975,  cost  per  unit 
of  production  generally  increased  much  less,  or  decreased  for  a  few  crops, 
since  yields  in  1975  were  generally  higher  than  in  197^.     Per  unit  costs 
in  1976  will  not  be  dramatically  different  from  1975  since  the  slightly 
higher  cost  will  be  somewhat  offset  by  expected  yield  increases. 


ERS : CED 


PROJECTED  WORLD  FOOD  NEEDS  NEXT  50  YEARS 


The  report  of  a  British  team  led  by  the  government's  science  chief  says 
the  real  worries  are  not  energy  and  minerals,  but  population  and  food. 

According  to  the  report,  even  if  the  fertility  rate  in  developing  countries 
coiild  be  reduced  to  replacement  level  now,  there  woiild  still  be  a  steep 
population  rise,  because  so  many  children  will  reach  breeding  age  during 
the  next  50  years.     It  would  be  easier  to  grow  enough  food  if  more  culti- 
vatable  land  could  be  farmed.     But  much  of  it  is  in  inaccessible  equatorial 
forests.     Massive  migration  of  people  and  capital  would  be  needed.  There- 
fore, the  team  reasons,  the  main  increase  in  food  output  will  have  to  come 
from  higher  yields  on  existing  farms.     However,  with  expected  price  in- 
creases in  fertilizers,  pesticides,  etc.,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  food  is  a 
bigger  danger  than  a  shortage  in  supply.     The  food  may  be  there,  but  many 
of  the  (today)  2.8  billion  people  in  the  poor  countries  of  the  world  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  eat  it. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 


SOURCE:     UK  Economist  dated  3/13/76 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION       index  mO    lOO.  seasonally  adjusted 

j 


Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months 


UNEMPLOYMENT      percent  of  labor  force 


1.. 


Japan 

2.2 

Dec  75 

1,170 

930 

1.050 

4 

1  

West  Germany 


Dec  75 


1,184 


788 


1,274 


France 


2  3  ■ 


4.2 


Jan  76 


928       699  :  900 
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DOMESTIC  PRICES'    INDEX:  1970  =  100 


GNPi 

Constant  Market  Prices 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rale  Since 


Latest 
Quarter 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

Previous 
Quarter 

Latest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
IVIonth 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier^ 

United  States 

75  III 

3.2 

2.2 

-1.8 

13.3 

United  States 

Jan  76 

-0.5 

2.5 

5.7 

5.4 

Japan 

75  IV 

0.4 

5.1 

2.5 

1.6 

Japan 

Oct  75 

0.1 

1.9 

-0.4 

-1.4 

West  Germany 

75  IV 

3.2 

2.0 

0.1 

13.6 

West  Germany 

Oct  75 

-1.8 

2.2 

1.8 

6.2 

France 

75  III 

-0.4 

3.1 

-6.2 

-1.7 

France 

Nov  75 

-2.9 

-0.2 

3.1 

22.7 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

1.1 

2.2 

-2.4 

4.7 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

0.6 

1.3 

-3.9 

2.7 

Italy 

75  II 

-0.7 

1.6 

-7.1 

-2.9 

Italy 

Jul  75 

-1.2 

3.6 

-8.7 

1.1 

Canada 

75  III 

1.0 

4.1 

-0.9 

4.0 

Canada 

Nov  75 

4.4 

5.1 

10.4 

5,8 

'Seasonally  ad|usted. 


RETAIL  SALES' 

Constant  Prices 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


'  Seasonally  adiusted. 

^Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  SUPPLY' 


WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING' 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Latest 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Latest 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier  - 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier2 

United  States 

Jan  76 

0.6 

7,5 

8.3 

7.0 

United  States 

Jan  76 

0,2 

5.8 

4.8 

2.8 

Japan 

Nov  75 

-0.8 

19,8 

13.2 

17.5 

Japan 

Dec  75 

0,3 

18.5 

12.1 

6.8 

West  Germany 

75  IV 

0.2 

10,0 

7.7 

1.0 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

1.0 

10.7 

14.8 

17.6 

France 

75  IV 

2,7 

14,3 

16.0 

11.0 

France 

Dec  75 

3.9 

13.2 

13.1 

24.3 

Uni*ed  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

6,0 

17,2 

30.4 

12.7 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

0.4 

9.7 

13.5 

6.1 

Italy 

Nov  75 

1,5 

18,8 

22.3 

8.9 

Italy 

Oct  75 

2.6 

17.4 

8.2 

23.4 

Canada 

Oct  75 

1,4 

10.9 

12.0 

7.9 

Canada 

Dec  75 

-0.2 

13.4 

22.7 

28.2 

'Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  United  states,  Japan,  and  Canada;  hourly 

'Seasonally  adjusted. 

-Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months 


wage  rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  data  are  for  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
''Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rate  of  Interest 


Representative  Rates 

Latest  Date 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

I  Month 
Earlier 

United  States 

Dealer-placed  finance  paper 

Mar  3 

5.20 

6,25 

5,93 

5.00 

Japan 

Call  money 

Feb  27 

7,00 

12,00 

8,00 

7.00 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Mar  3 

3,66 

6,16 

4,14 

3.88 

France 

Call  money 

Feb  27 

7,38 

9,75 

6,50 

6.50 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Mar  3 

8,78 

10,81 

11,06 

9.43 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Mar  3 

9,25 

6,67 

9.55 

9.07 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Mar  3 

5,66 

7,35 

6.60 

5.29 

A-4 


FOREIGN  TRADE      MILLION  US  S,  f.o.b.,  seasonally  adjusted 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Semilogarithmic  Scale 

1976 


CUMULATIVE    (MILLION  USS) 

LATEST 
MONTH 

Mil  lion 

uss 

1975 

1974 

Change 

Jan  76 

9.103 
9.176 

,107,334 
1  96,193 

i  97,995 
100,313 

1    9.5  % 
1  -4.1  % 

Balance 

-73 

1  1,141 

-2,318 

13.458 

Jan  76 

4,985 
4,510 

1 

54,926 
49,640 

54,085 
52,936 

1.6% 
-6.2% 

Balance 

476 

5.  286 

1,149 

4,  138 

Jan  76 

7.427 
5,961 

90.063 
71,215 

88,958 
65,874 

1 .2% 
8,1% 

Balance 

1,466 

18,848 

23,084 

-4,236 

Jan  76 

4,468 

4,673 

52,982 

51.675 

46,388 

49,723 

14.2% 

3,9% 

Balance 

-206 

1,307 

-3,335 

4.642 

Jan  76 

3,621 
3.984 

41.731 
48.865 

37,160 
49,404 

12.3% 
-1,1  % 

Balance 

-363 

-7.134 

-12.244 

5, no 

Dec  75 

2.995 
3.467  ■ 

34.852 
35.746  i 

30,261 
40.917  i 

15.2% 
-12.6% 

Balance 

-472 

-894 

-10,656 

9,762 

Dec  75 

i.bOO 
2,963 

32.201 
34,081 

32.904 
32,354 

-2.1% 
5,3% 

Balance 

-163 

-1,880 

550 

-2,430 

5689  1  9  3-76 


A-5 


NOTE:  Annual  totals  are  unadjusted,  a  preliminarv  average  exchange  rate  has  been  used  for  1  975, 


EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 
IVIonth 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Mortth 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Monttis 
Earlier 

Latest 
Montti 

Percent  Ctiange 
from  Previous 
Montti 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Monttis 

Earlier 

United  States 

Dec  75 

1.6 

11.3 

2.5 

6.7 

United  States 

Dec  75 

1.6 

11.3 

2.5 

6.7 

Japan 

Jan  76 

5.0 

7.4 

-8.6 

10.3 

Japan 

Jan  76 

5.4 

10.7 

-10.1 

7.2 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

-1.1 

5.1 

1.5 

2.2 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

—  I. I 

11.8 

—4.7 

2.2 

France 

Nov  75 

-0.3 

9.1 

1.1 

0.4 

France 

Nov  75 

-0.1 

13.9 

7.4 

-1.4 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

0.7 

14.7 

18.4 

14.4 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

-0.7 

11.2 

2.8 

1.0 

Italy 

Aug  75 

1.0 

15.3 

7.7 

18.0 

Italy 

Aug  75 

-1.9 

13.8 

5.5 

-8.6 

Canada 

Nov  75 

0.6 

9.4 

5.0 

-3.4 

Canada 

Nov  75 

1.7 

10.0 

2.3 

5.2 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average  Annual  Growtli  Rate  Since 


IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Average  Annual  Growtti  Rate  Since 


Bilhon  US  $ 


Percent  Ctiange 
Latest  from  Previous 
Month  Montti 


Latest  Month 


1970 


1  Year  3  Months 
Earlier  Earlier 


End  of      Billion  US  $     Jun  1970 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Earlier 


United  States 

Dec  75 

1.3 

15.0 

-3.3 

3.4 

United  States 

Jan  76 

16.2 

14.5 

15.9 

16.6 

Japan 

Jan  76 

-0.3 

14.3 

-0.9 

15.2 

Japan 

Feb  76 

14.0 

4.1 

14.0 

13.0 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

0.9 

5.3 

2.9 

9.9 

West  Germany 

Dec  75 

31.0 

8.8 

32.4 

31.1 

France 

Nov  75 

1.3 

10.4 

-7.1 

-18.8 

France 

Dec  75 

12.6 

4.4 

8.9 

10.6 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

2.5 

19.6 

12.9 

29.6 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  75 

5.5 

2.8 

6.9 

5.9 

Italy 

Aug  75 

4.2 

20.6 

-2.1 

3.4 

Italy 

Dec  75 

4.8 

4.7 

6.9 

5.8 

Canada 

Nov  75 

0.1 

9.4 

1.9 

-25.9 

Canada 

Feb  76 

5.9 

4.3 

5.9 

5.4 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE' 


BASIC  BALANCE' 


Latest  Period 

Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 

Latest  Period 

Cumulative  (Million  US 

Million  US  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

Million  us  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

United  States- 

75  III 

3,500 

9,335 

-3,261 

12,596 

United  States- 

75  III 

1,580 

1,957 

-4,175 

6,132 

Japan 

Jan  76 

-1,067 

-710 

-4,693 

3,983 

Japan 

Jan  76 

-1,118 

-1,026 

-8,574 

7,548 

West  Germany 

Jan  76 

327 

4,081 

9,373 

-5,292 

West  Germany 

Jan  76 

823 

-2,935 

7,130 

-10,065 

France 

75  IV 

-273 

102 

-5,937 

6,038 

France 

75  IV 

-543 

-211 

-3,776 

3,565 

United  Kingdom 

75  IV 

-254 

-3,810 

-8,578 

4,767 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

-796 

-4,889 

-2,735 

-2,155 

Italy 

75  III 

663 

193 

-6,341 

6,534 

Italy 

75  1 

452 

452 

-2,115 

2,567 

Canada 

75  III 

-804 

-3,957 

-789 

-3,168 

Canada 

75  III 

-13 

-2,144 

-468 

-1,676 

'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange, 
^Seasonally  adjusted 


'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange 
-Seasonally  adjusted. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  5  Mar  76 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES' 

As  of  5  Mar  76 


Percent  Change  from 


Percent  Change  from 


u$  $ 

Per  Unit 

Dec  66 

18  Dec  71 

19  Mar  73 

27  Feb  76 

Japan  (yen) 

0.0033 

20.15 

2.09 

-12.83 

0.18 

West  Germany 

0.3892 

54.81 

25.42 

9.91 

-0.12 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2212 

9.58 

12.36 

0.38 

-0.74 

United  Kingdom 

1.9815 

-28.99 

-23.95 

-19.48 

-2.14 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0013 

-21.74 

-27.15 

-29.21 

-3.76 

Canada  (dollar) 

1.0085 

9.33 

1.07 

1.08 

-0.55 

Dec  66 

18  Dec  71 

19  Mar  73 

27  Feb  76 

United  States 

-11.43 

-2.31 

4.68 

0.56 

Japan 

13.78 

0.49 

-11.02 

0.41 

West  Germany 

36.39 

18.30 

13.03 

0.71 

France 

-6.43 

6.29 

3.42 

0.14 

United  Kingdom 

-55.72 

-38.63 

-22.25 

-1.75 

Italy 

-47.97 

-46.51 

-38.70 

-3.46 

Canada 

7.86 

1.57 

3.56 

-0.37 

'  Weighting  IS  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  with  16  other  industrialized  countries 
to  reflect  the  competitive  impact  of  exchange  rate  variations  among  the  maior  currencies. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Month 


7.5 


5.0 


2.5 


WHEAT  Kansas  City  No  2  Hard  Winter 
$  Per  Bushel 


0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
15 

SOYBEANS   Chicago  No  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 


10  - 


5  - 


0 

July  1972  1973  1  974  1975 
1.0 

COTTON   Memphis  Middling  1  Vie 
$  Per  Pound 

0.8 


0.6 


04  - 


0.2 


0 

July  1972      1973         1974  1975 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Monthly  Average  Cash  Price 


7.5 


5.0 


2.5 


WH  EAT  Kansas  City  No  2  Hard  Winlei 
$  Per  Bushel 


4  Mar  76  3.90 

26  Feb  76  3  87 

Feb  76  3  80 

Mar  75  3  68 

3  86 


I  4  Maf 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975  1  976 
15 


July  1972  1973  1  974  1975 
1.0 


1976 


0.8  - 


0.6  - 


0.4 


0.2 


COTTON  Mumphis  Middling  r/n" 
$  Per  Pound 


CORN  Chicago  No  2  Yellow 
S  Per  Burhel 


375 

4  Mar  76     2  73       30  0 
26  Feb  76     2  69 
Feb  76     2  70 
Mar  75    2  92       22  5 

2  73 

15  0 
75 


SOYBEANS    Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

S  Per  Bushel 

4  Mar  76 

4.74 

26  Feb  76 

4.71 

Feb  76 

4.74 

Mar  75 

5.52 

—  4  71 

1  1.4  Mai  1 

0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
75 

SUGAR  World  Raw  New  Yoik  No.  n 
c  Per  Pound 


I  4  Mir 


RICE  No  2  mtdiumgnin.4\braltins 

(0  b  mitts.  Houston.  T»t 

S  Per  cwt. 


J  L 


1976 


4  Mar  76  15  00 

26  Feb  76  13  70 

Feb  76  13.51 

Mar75  26.71 


July  1972  1973 
125  r- 

COCOA  B,,b,a 
C  Per  Pound 


1974         1975  1976 


100 


—    New  Yoik  pnce 


50 


25 


4  Mar  76  0  5840 

26  Feb  76  0.5980 

Feb  76  0.5780  75 

Mar  75  0.4014 


50 


July  1972  1  973  1  974 
100 

COFFEE  OiherMilds 
C  Per  Pound 


1975  1976 


4  Mar  76  95  00 

26  Feb  76  99  00 

Feb  76  99.00 

Mar  75  50.83 


July  1972  1973 
350 

FOOD  INDEX 

300  u-    1970  100 
250 


200 


1974         1975  1976 


150 


July  1972     1  973         1974        1975  1976 


July  1972     1973         1974         1975         1  976 
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